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ay IN DESIGN! 
REVOLUTION NEW IN CONSTRUCTION 


PERFECT IN PERFORMANCE! 


VERYBODY who’s seen the new “Last- 

Bilt” basketball agrees on one thing: ) 
It’s the greatest improvement in ball 
construction the game has ever known! 


\\ MW And they’re right. For the “Last-Bilt” 
-_ is so revolutionary, so different, that it 

[AS] B | |] BAS K E ] BA [ [ relegates the ordinary basketball into a 
class with grandfather’s shaving mug. 


Controlled Uniformity 


In the first place, its entirely new 
method of construction gives every 
“Last-Bilt” ball controlled size, weight, 
and shape. Each and every ball is made 
ona form or “last” and comes from that 
“last” to standardized measurements 
andrebound. Therecan be no variation! 

And it will outwear the old-style 
ball two to one! Why? Because it’s 
absolutely free, inside and out, from 
stitches, seams, welts and laces. Proper 
performance is given with minimum in- 
ternal pressure... wear is evenly dis- 
tributed... flightand rebound are always | 
accurate...and the ball always keeps 
its original shape and size. 

Moreover, the bladder is actually part 
of the ball—free from friction and chafe. 


Accurate Rebound and Flight 
The old-style ball, with its “dead” 
spots and erratic action, handicapped 
even the best players. But the “Last- 
Bilt” — perfectly balanced, absolutely 
true and round—shows up any player's} 
technique to the best advantage. 

Ask your Spalding dealer or repre- 
sentative about the new Spalding Top- 
COACHES say Flite Official Basketball, which gives 

say you all of the amazing “Last-Bilt” fea- 
it’s the game’s greatest forward stride! tures PLUS Spalding’s “know-how” in 


the manufacture of quality basketballs. 


> 
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SPALDING ALSO OFFERS “LAST.BILT”’” CONSTRUCTION IN SOCCER AND VOLLEY BALLS 
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COACH VARRES 


GIVES A FEW 


HEAD CHANCERY AND BAR ARM 


While there is litthe in common between pro- 
fessional and school, or amateur wrestling, the 
head chancery and bar arm is a favorite power 
hold of both professional and amateur alike. 
From the referee’s standing position, the aggres- 
sor, “A” (in white jersey), slips his right arm 
over his opponent's head, jerks “O’s” head for- 
ward and clamps on a head chancery. Note the 
position of “A’s” upper arm close to the base of 
“O's” head with the lower part of the arm over 
the chin. Grips on the neck are considered il- 
legal. “A’s” left arm is quickly slipped under 
“O's” right arm in a bar arm hold, and “A” is 
ready for the take-down. “A” turns his body 
slightly to the left, draws his left arm further 


along “O’s” back, applving pressure upward 
while, at the same time, pressing down with his 
right arm. This forces “O” to lose balance and 
he starts falling over on his left side. “A” 
hastens the fall by dropping to his right knee. 
On the mat, “A” sticks close to “O” and never 
loosens his grip for a moment. As “O's” back 
touches the canvas, “A” quickiy throws his 
weight upon “O’s” chest and a pin is imminent. 
“A” keeps his body at right angle to “O’s” and 
continues pressing down with all his weight. If 
“QO” does not escape immediately, the longer 


A” holds his advantage, the more points he 


accumulates and the more tiring it is to “O”, 


EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR ENERGY 


ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS 
ISSUED BY SHREDDED WHEAT 


AND ENDURANCE 


A Product of NATIONAL! BISCUIT COMPANY 
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YOUR 2: 
TEAM NEEDS Ae 
THIS 


POWER-HOLD 
BREAKFAST — 


@ Coaches! You know how important it is for your boys in training to 
vet that keen-aliveness and ready, lasting energy so essential while in 
action! 

That’s why so many coaches insist on Shredded Wheat for the team’s 
breakfast. Shredded Wheat is 100% whole wheat and so contains an 
ideal balance of carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, and mineral salts. 
These are the essentials that help produce that vitality and staying power 
that every athlete needs. 

Recommend crisp, delicious Shredded Wheat to your team! And as a 
special “grip” on their appetites, tell them to try it topped with fresh or 


canned fruits. 
{sk for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal. 


Te MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 


EDDED WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous vafieties. 


On’ the other side of this page is a poster for your Bulletin Board. 
If you'd like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 
Bulletin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, 
Educational Dept., 449 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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“—y coursE, Dad and I just about 
burst with pride every time our 
boy struts out on the field...and the 
crowds rise and cheer him. 


“But what really thrills us more is 
that he’s a different boy now, coach. 
He isn’t nervous any more. He’s put- 
ting on weight. He sleeps soundly. He 
looks different. He feels different. And 
that’s why we’re so grateful to you.” 

» » » 


It’s the physical fitness of the boys 


(not the making of heroes) that is a 
coach’s first problem. 


To achieve this fitness, certain train- 
ing rules must be laid down to govern 
exercise, sleep and diet. Often the first 
of these rules is “Don’t drink coffee”! 


What Famous Coaches Do 


Hundreds of coaches, all over the 
country, have found Postum to be the 
athlete’s ideal training-table drink. 


Postum provides a warm beverage at 
meals that contains no caffein... no 
stimulant of any kind. It cannot cause 
sleeplessness or indigestion. 


Recommend Postum 


Why not recommend Postum to the 
boys on your squads? They'll love its 
steaming warmth, its cheer, its deli- 
cious, satisfying flavor. And forbidden 
beverages will soon be forgotten. 


FREE! 4s many trial packages of Postum as you 
need for your team and candidates. Also as many copies 
as you need for your squad of Andy Kerr’s new booklet, 
“Attack in Football.” In this interesting and instructive Name__ 
booklet, Coach Kerr has graphically described various 
systems of attack and the part each man plays in them, 


Please send me 
Football.” 


GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


sample tins of Postum. Also 


s.Cc.—10-37 


copies of “Attack in 
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illustrating his text with diagrams showing basic move- Seen nrenreereantienrsnnestenenenneeegue sateen 


: ‘ : Fill in completely—print name and address. If you live in Canada, ad- 
ments. Fust fill in and mail the coupon. Postum is a dress: General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (This offer expires Dec. 31, 


product of General Foods. 1937.) 


Keds Comet for 
basketball and gen- 
eral gymnasium use. 


After 27 years as the favorite play shoe of “Young 
America, Keds are now established as the favor- 
ite shoes in high schools and colleges. A recent 
check across the country showed “Keds to be rap- 
-idly approaching the status of standard equipment 
for sports and campus wear. 

“We found that brilliantly colored Keds Yeoman 
oxfords have been pounced on as the ideal shoes 
to set off band uniforms and cheer leaders’ attire. 
“We watched the bands go by in Keds. 

“the long-established preference of ranking tennis 


stars is a notable precedent for the overwhelming 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


eds 


They are not Keds unless the 
tay name Keds appears on the shoes 


United States Rubber Company 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., New York, N.Y 


Keds Yeoman Oxford; 
for bands, for cheer lead. 
ers, for rooters. Favored 
for their brilliant color 
with casual campus clothes, 
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was found that Kdg\had won widespread recog- 
nition for cross country, for handball, for softball, 
for squash, for general training for all sports. 
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Keds Majestic 
for tennis and other 
court games. Natty with 
slacks for campus wear. 
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Whether in football or basketball, it’s Speed and 
Mobility that count. The defending team in today’s 
game can’t prevent a score standing back on its heels — 
it has to get into the scrimmage hard and fast and 
break up the plays before they have a chance to form. 
And the only possible advantage the attacking team 
has, is the opportunity of getting into action first, of 
swiftly swinging a corps of moving men into an area 
its opponents have left momentarily undefended. 


All of this calls for footwork as well as brainwork. 
And for footwork, today’s athletics demand a shoe 
that is strong (for safety), light and supple (for speed 
and quick feints) and soft and pliable for foot health ' 
and foot comfort. 


Kangaroo is 17% stronger, weight for weight, than 
any other leather used in shoes. It is lightweight, 
featherweight, and as soft and as pliable as fine kid. 
That’s why it is the choice of athletic stars and 
championship teams year in and year out. 


Your varsities need footwear of genuine Kangaroo 
to help them bring out their best. Your scrub teams 
and intra-mural players need it for foot health, and 


foot safety. 
AUSTRALIAN | 


KANGAROO 


TANNED IN 


AMERICA 


CONVERSE 
CLINICS 


s 


“Chuck” Taylor 


IRECTED by“Chuck” 

Taylor, versatile ex. 
ponentof basketball.This 
season’s Clinics feature a 
new Converse innova- 
tion that no player or 
coach can afford to miss, 


that as 
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It’s 
“BASKETBALL” 
—anew,60 minute sound 
motion picture which 
demonstrates the playing 
techniques of major 
coaches from every sec- 
tion of the country, in- 
cluding: 


DR. FORREST (Phog) 
ALLEN — University of 
Kansas 


GEORGE KEOGAN 
— University of Notre 
Dame 


DAVE MACMILLAN— 
University of Minnesota 


DR. H. C. CARLSON— 
University of Pittsburgh 


CLAIR BEE — Long Is- 
land University. 


JOHN BUNN — Stan 
ford University 


support: tretching a 


and the nationally fam- 
ous PHILLIPS 66 
BASKETBALL TEAM 


HIS film, sample 

shots of which are 
reproduced here, will be 
available shortly. You 
can see it at the next 
Converse ‘‘Chuck” Tay- 
lor Clinic in your vicin- 
ity. Ask your distributor 
for date of nearest Clinic. 


Send for free folder covering all Converse Basketball Footwear. 
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Collegian-Commercial Duel a Deadlock. 
Okeson Lashes Informal Spring Games 


ITHIN range of our slightly 
astigmatic vision and just 
ordinary hearing we noted 


during the months of August and 
September six all-star—professional 
football games being played. What 
the statistics are for the entire count- 
try on these battles between the 
cream of the country’s college play- 
ers and the gridiron business men 
we do not know. 

The score shows the decisions 
evenly divided, the pros and all- 
stars each winning and losing three 
games. The Philadelphia All-Stars, 
the Oklahoma All-Stars and just the 
All-Stars (this latter team an aggre- 
gation of star players from the East) 
were beaten by the Philadelphia 
Eagles, the Chicago Bears and the 
New York Giants, respectively. 
However, the old college try pre- 
vailed against the Green Bay Pack- 
ers, Boston Shamrocks and Chicago 
Bears. So it seems we have a stale- 
mate. But digging into the statistics 
of the games we find that if the dis- 
tances of the pros’ punts were laid 
end to end they would reach from a 
certain point on the New York shore, 
across the George Washington 
Bridge nigh on to the Jersey City 
meadows. On the other hand, if we 
treated the All-Stars punts in such 
a cavalier fashion we would retrace 
our steps back over the George 
Washington Bridge, down Riverside 
Drive, nigh on to the portals of 
Grant’s Tomb—and there we rest. 

Our newspaper clippings tell us 
how Sam Baugh, almost single- 
handed, turned back the profes- 
sional football champions, the Green 
Bay Packers, 6 to 0 with his bullet- 
like passes. About a week later the 
New York Giants humbled the select 
eastern All-Stars 14 to 7. And what 
have we a fortnight hence? The pro- 
fessional Washington Indians de- 
feating the same Giants by a couple 
of touchdowns to 3, a neat trimming. 


N THE subject of extra-curricu- 
lar imbroglios, we have an edi- 


torial blast by Walter Okeson in the 


Football Guide in which the retiring 


commissioner of the Eastern Inter- 


collegiate Association views with 
alarm the increasing number of in- 
formal games between college teams 
during or at the end of the spring 
football practice season. He thinks 
that these games are becoming more 
and more formal and that it is only 
a question of time before admission 
is charged and we’ll have a regular 
spring football season. 

Such a development, he says, 
“would almost be suicidal ... one 
main reason for the hold football has 
on players, undergraduate and other 


MEN OF METTLE: Many a coach will envy the mechanical perfection of these hard-running, 

hard-blocking robots. Erected by two Crane Co. employes — former football players — these 

mechanical men are made of such utilitarian equipment as nipples, couplings, street elbows, etc. 
The “boys' are sure to finish the season without an injury. No water on the knee here. 


And who did most of the scalping 
for the Indians? You guessed right, 
that Baugh man. But this time there 
was no accompanying folderol about 
the superiority of college football 
over professional, for Slingin’ Sam, 
the passin’ man, was wearing the 
livery of the Washington team. 

This leaves us somewhat depressed. 
How nice it would have been to read 
about the way Sam reaped ven- 
geance on the Giants for defeating 
his fellow collegians, by passing the 
Giants to death. But alas, while 
Baugh did pass ’em silly, the only 
thing he reaped was greenbacks. 

The former T.C.U. aerial artiste 
hit the bullseye 11 out of 16 tosses 
and gained a mere 116 yards. 


spectators is the fact that the season 
is over before one’s interest and en- 
thusiasm is sated.” 

While there is little basis for 
alarm over the prospect of a spring 
football schedule, there is consider- 
able evidence that the average sea- 
son is lengthening. The regular sea- 
son once extended from the last 
week in September to Thanksgiving. 

But post-season games are tend- 
ing to prolong the season to the New 
Year. We now have at least six Bow! 
games — Rose, Sugar, Cotton, 
Orange, Pineapple, and Sun. 

The question now seems to be this: 
Is the football season starting too 
soon, or is the baseball season too 
long? 
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Elmer Holm’s Defensive Line Play 


At the Kanses State High School Athletic 
Association's Coaching School, Elmer Ho!m of 
Washburn University gave a comprehensive 
course on defensive line play—including both 
individual and team defense. Holm did not in- 
tend his suggestions of technique and defensive 
formations and their variations to be accepted 
as a manual to differentiate between right and 
wrong, but merely to serve as illustrations of 
tactics he has been using with effect in his 
coaching. 


RDINARILY your type of 
team defense should be de- 
termined by the individual 

ability of the linemen and the type of 
offense you encounter from week to 
week. In appraising linemen it is 
important to keep in mind that 
height, weight, speed, reaction time 
and courage are variables which will 
determine the effectiveness of his 
play. While it is too much to expect 
of a team, and especially a high 
school team, to master all the varia- 
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tions of team defense that follow, an 
eleven must have some versatility 
on defense to win consistently. 

The cup defense may be formed 
from three different standard for- 
mations—the six-man split line, the 
six-man close line and the seven- 
man line. Diag. 1 shows the cup 
formed by a six-man split line. The 
line is split between the defensive 
guards and tackles with the backer- 
ups plugging the gaps from a posi- 
tion close to the line of scrimmage. 
In this defense the linemen are 
charged with territorial responsi- 
bilities and are expected to cover as 
much territory as a seven-man line. 
The guards fight to get through, the 
tackles charge forward and in, and 
the ends turn everything to the in- 
side. 

Similar to this cup defense, but 
even tighter, is the cup formed by 
a six-man close line (Diag. 2). The 
guards play in the same position as 
in the six man split formation but 
the tackles move in closer to the 
guards. The backer-ups drop back 
farther since their responsibility to 
protect to the outside is increased. 
The ends are still assigned to drive 
the play in or stop it. The guards 
and tackles play a charging game 


Reported by E. L. Cox 


but must be on the alert for mouse- 
trap plays. 

Diag. 3 shows the cup formed by 
employing a seven-man line. In this 
defense the center plays opposite 
the man who plays in the middle 
of the offensive line. The guards 
play opposite the second man on 
each side of the center and the 


Diag. 2 


tackles’ position will vary slightly 
with the formation. Compensate for 
an unbalanced backfield by shifting 
the defensive backfield. Emphasize 
that this is the strongest defense 
possible against a running attack; 
that no_ ball-carrier should get 
through this line; that each man has 
the responsibility of a certain ter- 
ritory; that the ends must turn the 
play in; and that linemen are rare 
who are good enough to roam all 
over the field. 
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Diag. 3 


The “point” defense 


The objective of a “point” de- 
fense is to force the offense to con- 
tract or jam together. This may be 
accomplished by employing any of 
the previously mentioned forma- 
tions, with the 7-2-2 or box defense 
perhaps best for a goal line defense. 
When using a “point” defense and 
a six-man line, the halfbacks should 
come up closer since their responsi- 
bilities on sweeps has increased. All 
six linemen charge for a spot direct- 
ly behind the ball, providing the ball 


is snapped directly to the back who 
handles the ball on delayed or 
spinner plays. This point is clearly 
illustrated in Diag. 4. Defensive line- 
men who can drive into the op- 
ponents’ backfield cause confusion 
and a loss of confidence by the of- 
fense. A variation of the “point” is 
outlined in Diag. 5. Here we have a 
back in motion with the snap of the 
ball, which the center has passed 
back with a lead. The “point” shifts 
in this case to the ball-carrier, and 
all linemen drive for the ball. 
Against an unusual style of of- 
fense, various combinations may be 
set up to off-set a particular strength 
or take advantage of a particular 
weakness. Combinations are often 
designed to protect against a passing 
attack or to attempt to block a punt. 
Diag. 6 shows a combination worked 
out in line defense where the two 
guards charge hard, the strong-side 
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Diag. 5 


tackle smashes, the strong-side end 
goes across and being alert for a 
sweep drives in, and the weak-side 
tackle and end charge across the line 
and float. Coaches should devise their 
own combinations to fit their needs. 

Playing a seven-man line against 
a balanced backfield use the three 
versus five principle. The defensive 
center plays opposite the center of 
the offensive line. The two guards 
play in front of the second man on 
each side of the center. It will be 
noted in Diag. 7 that the center and 
the two guards of the defensive line 
are responsible for the middle five 
men of the offensive line. The posi- 
tion of the tackles and ends are not 
constant and may be left, to some ex- 
tent, to individual choice. In Diag. 8 
the balanced backfield shifts into an 
unbalanced formation. To meet this 
shift the right side of the defensive 
line including the center shift over 
one full man and the left guard a 
half-man towards the strength of the 
formation. Keep in mind when play- 
ing against a team with a strong 
weak-side attack, that it may be 
necessary to restrict the shift to a 
half-man. 

The set-up is somewhat different 
if you’re using a six-man line (Diag. 
9). Against a balanced backfield, 
place your guards in front of the 
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third man from both ends of the 
line. The guards play the three mid- 
dle offensive men and are responsible 
for all of the territory between them 
located one-half man from their 
outside shoulders. The tackles play 
on the outside shoulder of the of- 
fensive end, and drive through close. 
In case the opponents shift to an un- 
balanced backfield the defensive line 
shifts one full man to the strong side. 
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Diag. 6 


Against some teams a true balance 
rule may not be practical. Particular 
offensive strengths and weaknesses 
vary the rules. Diag. 10 outlines the 
six-man line shifted to the left to 
meet the threat of an unbalanced 
backfield. 

The defensive set-up in Diag. 9 is 
a good standard defense and the po- 
sition of the linemen can remain con- 
stant. Any shift in the offensive back- 
field should be met with a shift by 
the defensive backfield. Generally 
this is accomplished by bringing up 
the strong side backer-up to the out- 
side of tackle. 
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Diag. 7 


Subconscious concerns 


The subconscious concerns of the 
linemen, and especially the tackle 
should have the following emphasis: 


1. I must keep my eye on the ball 
rather than on a lineman or a 
back, and I must start with the 
ball. 

I must distribute my weight on 

the balls of my feet in such a way 

that I can get underway in- 
stantly. 

3. I must be relaxed while waiting 
for the center to snap the ball. 

4. I must be braced in such a way 
that my first movement does not 
throw me off-balance in case I 
am surprised. 

5. I must use my hands instantly 
with the snap of the ball, com- 
bined with a leg drive. 

6. I must keep my hands off my op- 

ponent’s back and sheer him 

away from my stomach and legs. 

I must not wrestle or become 

tangled with him and thus waste 

time. 

8. I must charge straight forward, 

before charging either in or out, 


Nw 
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in order to allow the play to com- 
mit itself as to direction, and so 
that IT cannot be drawn in or to 
one side by split bucks or easily 
side-swiped by cross-blocking. 

Every lineman must not only 
know his own territorial responsi- 
bility but he must also know that of 
every other lineman. He must not 
infringe upon a teammate’s terri- 
tory to the extent that his own posi- 
tion is weakened. 

The lineman should know what 
he can and cannot do legally with 
the hands and arms. On defense he 
can use them as bumpers to cover the 
blocking area. When a line lets a 
tackle or guard through and no block 
is attempted, the defensive man 
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Diag. 8 


should play close to the ground, 
making sure to keep his eyes open 
for a mouse-trap, slowing down 
somewhat and not overcharging. 


Individual Fundamentals 


The three center men can use 
either a three-point or a four-point 
stance. This stance is shoulder wide, 
feet straight forward, and one toe 
even with the other heel. For com- 
fort permit the player to put the foot 
forward most natural for him. Use 
the four-point stance when you an- 
ticipate a drive over your territory 
and play low. 

The tackles and ends may vary 
their stance according to individual 
inclination and intent. He may use a 
low, medium or high stance. If you (a 
tackle) anticipate an inside play, face 
towards the ball. If the set-up is a 
sweep, drop your outside foot back 
and face away from the ball. What- 
ever your stance, charge hard. 


Tactics—A. Center men 


The defensive tactics of the center 
men will vary. Some will master and 
build up confidence in one method, 
and it may be difficult to get them 
to use some other tactic employed to 
great advantage by a teammate. 
Their defensive play will depend in 
a large measure upon their height, 
weight and speed. 

It is not practical to attempt to 


A clever player will figure out tricks 
of his own that are suited to his style 
of play and that are not being used at 
all by other players on the team. 
Some of the tactics by which he may 
vary his attack follow: 
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The blow and step in. In this cage 
the lineman is attempting to penetrate 
the defensive line between player } 
and player 2 of Diag. 7. He plays one 
of these men at a time and Varies his 
approach so that he may deliver the 
blow to either of the opponents. The 
player must charge with the snap of 
the ball. If he works on the player to 
the left, he drops his right knee to the 
ground between the two opponents to 
cover up his blocking vulnerability, 
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Diag. 9 


and then follows up his initial charge 
with a back lash of his right elbow on 
No. 2 on his right. The direction of 
force applied upon 2 is outward and to 
the rear. The coaching points are to 
fight down, not up; to play one man at 
a time; to charge with the ball; and, 
as a general rule, to use your hands 
on the fastest charger. 

Straight arm shiver. Instead of try- 
ing to back your opponent up two or 
three yards, it is best to apply the 
shiver to the side and pull yourself 
through. Don’t wrestle your opponent. 
Elude him and get through. If your 
opponent drops too low for the shiver, 
perhaps you can jump over him. Your 
objective is to make the offensive 
player play the way you want him to. 


Straight arm shiver with shoulder 
charge. This may be varied by first 
charging with both hands on the op- 
ponent’s shoulders and then by con- 
tacting him on the neck with one hand 
and delivering a blow to the hip with 
the other hand. The shoulder is dropped 
low and comes up and into the 2 man 
viciously. The charge must be continu- 
ous. 

Diving over. When linemen are play- 
ing low, it is quite possible to disor- 
ganize a backfield by diving into it oe- 


casionally. This is effective when 2 | 


man handles the ball too close to the 
line. It also tends to bring the offensive 
lineman up a little higher. 

Forearm lift. This is important be- 
cause many players can develop it to 
a point where they need very little 
else. The object is to smash the elbow 
and arm beneath the chest of the op- 
ponent and lift and charge him back. 
The smash, lift and drive must be hard 
and continuous. 

Slice through. This is a_ favorite 
maneuver of most fast chargers and it 
follows that it is more effective against 
slow chargers. The play in this case 
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is to drill through the split before the 
offensive men can gather themselves 
for the charge. 

Feints and slicing. This calis for 
speed and quick thinking. The player’s 
feint must be such that his center of 
gravity remains above the base. If he 
throws himself off-balance, he will 
weaken his position and lose all decep- 
tion. This comes with experience and 
takes much practice. 

Submarine. To submarine effective- 
ly, the situation must be built up. If 
the two offensive men are hugging the 
ground with little or no charge, an at- 
tempt to submarine would be futile. 
When two offensive linemen are charg- 
ing hard or charging high, the sub- 
marine may be used to advantage. The 
average lineman may best perform the 
submarine by a full extension of the 
body close to the ground between two 
linemen. This must be a fast, hard 
thrust with the two arms leading the 
way. Progress must be made forward 
during the charge and as the legs and 
arms are quickly flexed the lineman 
fights his way upward and forward. 
The action is continuous. This tactic 
will not work repeatedly but is only 
one of the many maneuvers that a good 
lineman has to vary his charge. 


B. The Tackles 


While the guards and center are in- 
terested primarily in getting through 
the line, the tackles have a much hard- 
er situation to handle. Many plays are 
concentrated on the defensive tackle. 
The tackle not only has to cover 
ground but is also concerned about the 
two men who are trying to take him 
in or out. There are times when he can 
use some of the tactics employed by 
the center men, but in addition to these 
he may also use the following: 


Straight arm shiver with hip charge. 
The tackle may use this charge when 
playing against an end and a wing- 
back. He varies his charge according 
to Whether he thinks the play is com- 
ing inside or going outside of tackle. 
On an inside play, drop the outside 
foot back and play rather low. Avoid 
the wingback and shiver the end but 
follow through and smash the wing 
with the hip. Make the charge con- 
tinuous and fight through. If the tackle 
anticipates an outside play he will re- 
verse the order. He faces the ball with 
the inside foot back, hits the wing with 
the shiver and throws the hip into the 
end. Cover up the blocking points and 
protect against the second man. Don’t 
try to take the man out but pull your- 
self through. 


McKay side sweep—limp leg. The 
tackle must be agile to work this stunt. 
When the end is charging forward and 
driving his shoulder low into the tack- 
le’s leg, it is possible to limp leg the 
end. Plant the inside leg directly in 
front of the end for bait and while 
charging forward shift the weight to 
the Outside foot and play the wing 
with a shiver. As the end charges for- 
ward, let the inside leg go limp and 
float backward and upwards in prepa- 
Tation of a forward step. A more dan- 


gerous move is to vary the above with 
a limp leg on the wingback. A smart 
tackle may become very effective by 
feinting towards the end and then 
stepping in front of the wingback with 
the inside foot, shifting the weight 
quickly to the outside foot and then 
floating the inside leg back with the 
wingback’s charge. Emphasis must be 
placed upon the tackle charging back 
into position. 

Leg lift. A shifty tackle can often 
elude the blocker’s shoulders and drive 
in against the side of the end or back. 
When in this position the tackle sus- 
tains his drive and grabs the nearest 
leg of the blocker and lifts and rolls 
him outward. 

Submarine from crouch. This ma- 
neuver should be performed infre- 
quently by a defensive tackle well 
split from his guard, and playing close 
to the end. He runs back towards the 
line of scrimmage and times his charge 
so that he is in position to dive be- 
tween the wingback and the end at the 
instant the ball is snapped. This is very 
effective against a formation that does 
not employ a wingback and also against 
a team that uses a constant starting 
rhythm. An advancing tackle is hard 
to find and harder to handle. 

Smash from deep position. A five- 
man line is formed by dropping the 
tackles back about five yards. They 
time a charge so that they can reach 
the line of scrimmage at the instant 
the ball is snapped. This proves effec- 
tive becduse even if the play develops 
into a sweep, the tackles pile up all 
interference in the backfield. It must 
be remembered that the play of the 
guards, tackles, ends, and line backer- 
ups are all coordinated. The signal 
should be given by the line captain and 
each man plays accordingly. It should 
be kept in mind that types determine 
the style of play. Big, heavy tackles 
smash best and tall, slender tackles 
must feint more. 


C. The ends 


It is best to shoot the end across at 
a slight angle for about three steps. 
Let his charge be low and fast with 


(Concluded on page 31) 


Wingback on End 


The wingback is blocking on all fours to 
clear out the defensive wing on a wide end 
run. On the snap he takes one step toward the 
end, keeping his body low and to the outside. 
In the third picture he slips under the end's 
outstretched hands and reaches to-get out far 
enough. The end fights him off with his hands 
but the wingback continues to keep low, retain- 
ing contact and staying down on all fours. As 
the end tries to drift in the seventh picture, the 
half goes with him. In the ninth and last pic- 
tures the end attempts to free himself by back- 
ing up but again the persistent wingback re- 
fuses to be shaken off. He stays down on all 
fours and fights to maintain this important out- 
side position. The two men doing such an ex- 
cellent job on the block are "Howdy" Odell, 
backfield coach of Harvard University, block- 
er; and Rae Crowther, line coach of the Crim- 
son (who builds blocking machines as a side- 
line), end. 4 


BACKFIELD BLOCKS 
Left: Halfback on End 


ENSING a sweep, the defensive 
end comes in high with his hands 
out in front to ward off the blocker— 
a halfback. The latter is down low in 
the first picture but starts to straight- 
en up as he takes a step on the right 
foot toward the end. From the posi- 
tion of the end in the third picture, 
it is evident that the play has devel- 
oped into a thrust inside of him, for 
he has shifted his weight to the right. 
The halfback quickly adjusts himself 
to the situation by locking his arms 
in front of his chest and stepping to 
the left to get in front of the defen- 
sive man. 

In the fourth and fifth pictures this 
is accomplished. He is directly in the 
path of the end and braced on well- 
spread legs to withstand the charge 
that is sure to come. The end tries in 
vain to get through to the play but 
the halfback has out-maneuvered 
him. 


Right: Half on Tackle 


HARGING low and hard the de- 

fensive tackle—playing in a 
seven-man line—is attempting to 
drive into the offensive backfield. As 
he comes across the line of scrim- 
mage the halfback is waiting for him 
and decides to play the tackle ac- 
cording to the latter’s line of charge. 
The right hand is placed on the 
ground as initial contact is estab- 
lished in the third picture. With a 
swivel of his hips, the halfback whips 
the upper part of his body into the 
tackle’s side and knocks him com- 
pletely out of the play. Note the 
half’s straight right leg in the fifth 
picture which denotes both power 
and its line of application. This ma- 
neuver is a good one for a halfback 
who knows he cannot match his 
strength and weight against the 
tackle and helps the tackle do what- 
ever he starts out to do, rather than 
fight against him. 
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SOME POINTS ON PASSING AND RECEIVING 


By Stewart A. Cooper 


An all-state end at lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege in 1930, Stewart A. Cooper, after graduat- 
ing, coached at Albert City, la., High School 
for five years before changing over to Roose- 
velt High School in Cedar Rapids where he is 
still located. Cooper believes most of the re- 
soonsibility in the completion of a pass rests 
with the passer, but takes full cognizance of the 
part played by the receiver. 


LTHOUGH most passers can 
A whip the ball to a receiver at 
a reasonable distance, there 
are generally one or two defensive 
men around the latter to make things 
disagreeable for him. In many in- 
stances this situation is brought about 
by the passer himself. Generally he 
has given the play away by looking 
into the receiver’s territory long be- 
fore the pass leaves his hand. Some 
passers actually appear to be count- 
ing the receiver’s steps while he 
hastens to the spot where the pass 
is to be thrown. 

This “telegraphing” of play may 
be overcome by two simple ruses on 
the part of the passer: (1) Looking 
in a different direction than the pass 
is to be thrown prior to passing. (2) 
Faking a pass in the opposite direc- 
tion before throwing to the real spot 
or man. Pass plays are usually de- 
signed to spread the defensive backs; 
by employing these two strategems 
the passer will have a better chance 
to keep the defense spread and will 
prevent them from converging on the 
receiver. 

The passer can convert to his own 
advantage the fact that opponents are 
playing under instructions to watch 
him for anything he might do to give 
the play away. For example: while 
the weight is on the right foot on a 
pass to the left a man can easily pivot 
on the same (back) foot and whip 
a pass to the right, supplementing 
this quarter pivot by feinting with 
the shoulders and ball. (Raising and 


As the passer lifts his forward leg in the second 
Picture, note how simple it would be for him 


Tips for the passer on how to mask the direction 
of his pass, and escape tactics for the receiver 
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On the left the receiver signals to lure in a defensive back. A step later in the next picture. 
He can go to the left by pulling down vigorously with his left arm and driving off on his right foot. 


lowering the ball slightly as if to 
start the pass.) 

The passer can also fool the de- 
fense by actually starting a pass but 
stopping it with his left hand out in 
front. If this fake doesn’t succeed in 
forcing the defensive backs to com- 
mit themselves in the direction of the 
fake, it can always serve to keep the 
defense guessing or off-balance. 
After the fake, the passer pivots in 
the opposite direction and really 
passes. 

There are many things that a 
nasser must do to be successful, even 
though a boy is a good passer, he will 


to pivot and whip a pass either to the right 
or left. The weight is on the back leg and he 


find the going tough if he doesn’t 
employ some element of deception. 


Pass receiving 


It takes more than mere running 
to shake loose for a pass with the 
current popularity of 2-2-1, 2-1-2 
and evén 3-2-1 pass defenses. After 
a good start with the snap of the ball, 
the receiver may employ any one or 
combination of the following meth- 
ods of shaking loose from the defen- 
sive man assigned to cover him: 
change of pace (%4 speed or less, 
(Concluded on page 24) 


is looking straight ahead. The cock of the 
ball is excellent as shown in the third picture. 
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From the States 


This department includes correspondence 
from state high school coaches’ associations 
and state high school athletic associations. 
Al! associations are invited to participate. 


New York 


Scholastic failure no bar 


U NDER the new regulations gov- 
erning athletics and physical edu- 
cation in public, private and parochial 
high schools of the state, scholastic 
failure will no longer bar students 
from participating on athletic teams. 
The new program gives high school 
athletics the status of textbook sub- 
jects, the object being to standardize 
and equalize the sport activities. 

The new regulations were drafted 
by Dr. Hiram A. Jones, director of the 
health and physical education division 
of the state department, in collabora- 
tion with Ellis H. Champlain, chief of 
the division’s bureau of physical edu- 
cation, and Dr. C. H. Maxwell, special 
investigator and advisor in the work. 

The regulations provide that “A boy 
shall be eligible for interschool compe- 
tition only between his 14th and 19th 
birthdays. He shall be eligible for in- 
terschool cross-country, ice hockey or 
football only between his 15th and 19th 
birthdays. A pupil who attains the age 
of 19 years on or after the date set in 
these rules for the beginning of a sport 
season may continue to participate 
during that season in that particular 
sport. 

“A boy is eligible for interschool 
competition only when he is a bona 
fide student, enrolled during the first 
15 school days of the semester and has 
been in regular attendance 80 percent 
of the school time. 

“A boy who transfers from one 
school to another shall become eligible 
for interschool competition only after 
one semester of approved attendance 
unless the parents or guardians have 
changed residence to the new school 
district or the transfer is caused by a 
rearrangement of school district boun- 
daries.” 


Extent of participation 


The regulations limit the number of 
football games to seven for the season, 
with at least three weeks of training 
required before the first game and no 
games to be played with college fresh- 
men. All organized team practice and 
games are limited to the period be- 
tween Sept. 1 and Dec. 1. 

The maximum number of basketball 
games is 16 with at least two weeks of 
practice before the opening game and 
all organized practice and games lim- 
ited to the period between Nov. 15 and 
Apr. 1. Individual games of approved 
téurnaments are considered a part of 
the regular season and are counted 
toward the total 16 game schedule. 

The ice hockey schedule is limited 
to 12 games with all organized prac- 


tice and games coming between Nov. 
15 and Apr. 1. Competition in cross- 
country is limited to four competitive 
runs a season not including sectional 
meets. The course cannot exceed two 
and a half miles in length and all or- 
ganized practice and runs are limited 
to the period between Sept. 1 and Dec. 
1. At least three weeks of training are 
required before the first run. 

Swimming meets are limited to ten 
a season with the competitor permitted 
to compete only in one event and one 
relay, or fancy diving and one event, 
or two relays, or fancy diving and one 
relay. Interschool competition in out- 
door track and field is limited to a 
maximum of five meets a season, ex- 
clusive of sectional competition. Three 
weeks of training must precede the 
first meet. Organized practice and 
meets are limited to the period be- 
tween Apr. 1 and the close of the school 
year. A boy is permitted in any one 
meet to compete only in one track 
event of a greater distance than 220 
yards, or one track and one field event, 
or two other track events including 
relays. 


Equal facilities division 


The regulations also provide for “an 
equitable division of facilities between 
boys and girls,” and “seek to give 
primary consideration of the well be- 
ing of the individual boys and girls in 
the conduct of sports,” and “to sacrifice 
no individual for the sake of winning 
games.” 

Also “to limit the girls’ athletic pro- 
gram to club activities, intramural 
games, play days and approved invi- 
tation activities, and to conduct all 
such activities for girls under girls’ 
rules with women acting as referees, 
umpires or Officials.” 


Wisconsin 


Touch football rules 


AVING strong appeal to intramu- 
ral athletes, touch football is real- 
ly one of the “major” sports of the in- 
tramural program. Various sets of rules 
have been drafted in order to stand- 
ardize the play. However, most of these 
codes have been compiled merely for 
local or sectional employment. The 
state Athletic Association has adopted 
the following set of rules to govern 
play in Wisconsin: 

Size of field. Maximum, 360 ft. by 
160 ft. with end zones and goal posts. 
(Any size available with or without 
goal posts. Two or three games may be 
played crosswise on a regulation foot- 
ball field by allowing four downs to 
score before forfeiting the ball to op- 
ponents, by kicking off anywhere be- 
hind the goal line, bringing ball out 
ten yards on touchbacks, and making 
a few other miscellaneous rule 
changes. ) 

Field markings. The field shall be 
zoned into strips of twenty yards each, 
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all of which are parallel to the goal 
lines. (Miscellaneous sized fields may 
be divided into an even number of 
equal sized zones.) Unmarked fields 
may be used. Merely establish two 
goal lines. 


Number of players. Nine players, 
Five players on line of scrimmage on 
offense with four at least one yard be. 
hind the scrimmage line. (From three 
to twelve or more players on a side 
may be used by making a few slight 
rule changes.) 


Equipment. Players are prohibited 
from wearing baseball, track or metal 
cleated shoes, padded suits or special 
protective devices such as shoulder 
pads, helmets, ete. (No spiked or 
cleated shoes allowed. Rubber soled 
shoes must be worn. Gymnasism equip- 
ment or old clothes desirable.) 


Substitutions. Length of game. 
Time-outs. As in regular football rules, 


Kick-off. On full sized field, same as 
in regular football. Shorter fields, from 
the 20-yard stripe nearest kicker’s 
goal. On unmarked or small fields, 
from kicker’s goal line. 


Yardage and downs. When ball is 
first down in zone, the team in posses- 
sion is allowed four downs to move it 
from that point into the next zone. On 
small or unmarked fields, four downs 
are allowed for a score, otherwise ball 
goes to opponents. 


Forward pass. May be made from 
any point behind the line of scrim- 
mage. All members of both teams are 
eligible receivers. No penalty is inflict- 
ed for more than one incompleted for- 
ward pass in the same series of four 
downs. 


Touchback. Same as regulation foot- 
ball except an incomplete pass in the 
opponents’ end zone on fourth down, 
only, shall be considered a touchback. 
First, second and third incomplete 
passes in end zones are considered only 
incompleted passes. 


Fumbles. Players are not permitted 
to leave feet while in the act of recov- 
ering or attempting to recover a loose 
or fumbled ball; i.e., the weight of the 
body must be squarely on the feet 
throughout. Penalty: Loss of ball and 
succeeding down to be first down. 


Touching or “tackling.” A touch or 
“tackle” occurs when an _ opponent 
touches the ball-carrier simultaneous- 
ly with both hands. Ball is dead at spot 
of touch. Unnecessary roughness in 
touching a player, including leaving 
the feet by the toucher is penalized 1b 
yards. 


Blocking. In the line of scrimmage 
blocking of the ordinary type is per- 
mitted. In the open, the blocker may 
not have any part of his body in con- 
tact with the ground except the feet. If 
he does, the penalty is 15 yards. Note: 
In line means inside the defensive 
tackles and three yards on each side of 
scrimmage line. 

Use of hands. Defensive players are 
restricted in the use of their hands to 
the shoulders and body of offensive 
blockers. Holding and illegal use of 
hands by defensive player is penalized 
15 yards. 

Punting. Punting team must an- 
nounce to opponents when a punt is to 
be made. Opponents are not permitted 
to cross the line of scrimmage in an 
attempt to block punt. Neither the 
kicking team nor the opponents are al- 
lowed to cross the line of scrimmage 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WE DON’T BOO-—DO YOU? 


All quiet on the Connersville High School front 
as yell club solves an acute spectator problem 


By Kenneth Cook 


The growth of interscholastic and intercol- 
legiate athletics with its increased attendance 
figures has given rise to a spectator problem of 
acute proportions. In recent years outstanding 
athletic administrators have led propaganda 
campaigns against that element in crowds which 
is responsible for referee-baiting, booing and 
rowdyism. High schools throughout the coun- 
try, afflicted with the disorder, attempted to 
solve the problem, each in its own way, often 
with the combined aid of district leagues and 
state associations. How one of the schools— 
Connersville High in Indiana—went about the 
task is told here by assistant athletic director 
Kenneth Cook. Searching for a solution, he 
struck it in the organization of a cheering sec- 
tion designed not only for the home team, but 
to spread the gospel of good sportsmanship to 
the paying public. Mr. Cook explains how this 
special cheering section, called the Pepnocrats, 
their wonders do perform. 


ACK in 1934 the morale of our 
student body and the basket- 
ball crowd had sunk to a most 

discouraging point. Various factors 
operated to bring this about: the 
team had had a disappointing sea- 
son the year before and held little 
promise for the season at hand; many 
persons in the community were out 
of work and in no mood to be altru- 
istic; they seemed to share the pre- 
vailing opinion of the economic and 
social uselessness of athletics in a 
time of stress, and when they did 
come to a game you could almost see 
the chips on their shoulders. 

Without exception all visiting 
teams were deadly enemies, and were 
treated as such, jeered and booed at 
the slightest provocation; officials 
and followers of the visiting team 
were subjected to constant vocal 
abuse; our own students couldn’t be 
kept quiet during the shooting of 
fouls; candy wrappers and paper 
were thrown on the playing floor; 
and the general scene was one that 
any school man would blush to asso- 
ciate with the word education. 

This particular problem had to be 
attacked through the student body, 
because we had more direct and bet- 
ter control over undergraduates. The 
solution then was a brief course in 
what good sportsmanship consisted 
of, and to get the boys and girls in- 
terested by making it appeal to their 
imagination. A special sort of yell 
club, the Pepnocrats, was organized. 
The name was a steal from the term 
“technocrats,” which was on every- 
body’s lips at the time. First, ten of 
the outstanding seniors were selected 
and each asked to get nine volun- 
teers. By the end of the first day, a 
hundred students were signed up and 


Presenting the Pepnocrats, crusaders of good sportsmanship. 


more were on the waiting list. 

An Innovation Committee of nine 
members and a Sportsmanship Com- 
mittee of six members were formed. 
The Innovation Committee met ev- 
ery Tuesday and was responsible for 
new ideas and plans for the coming 
Friday. The Sportsmanship Commit- 
tee maintained order and acted as a 
student court in case of misdemean- 
ors. If the culprit was a member of 
the Pepnocrats, he was fined 25 cents 
and put on probation. If he repeated 
the offense, he was suspended from 
the organization and not allowed to 
attend any more games that year. 


Permanent seating plan 


The Pepnocrats occupied a special 
section of the stands. The seats were 
numbered from 1 to 10, horizontally, 
and from A to O, vertically. Each 
member was given a permanent seat 
for the season and a monitor was as- 
signed to each row. This plan made 
it easier to figure out action yells and 
special numbers. Several hundred 
10- by 15-inch paper squares were 
mimeographed by the secretaries for 
practice aids. After figuring out what 
we were going to spell, each monitor 


would study the blanks, find out 
what each one in his row had to do 
on each letter and would instruct 
every student in his row according- 
ly. The hardest letters to figure out 
are the ones having diagonal lines 
as V, Z, W, K, etc. The monitors 
would also instruct their rows in 
their duties on action yells. This 
eliminates a good deal of explanation 
at practice. 

Action yells are the type in which 
whistling, singing, handclapping, ris- 
ing to one’s feet, foot stamping, or 
pantomime carry out the thought of 
the yell. One of the best and simplest 
went as follows: Slowly rising from 
a sitting position, the section would 
start a locomotive whistle and raise it 
to a very high pitch; then—BOOM— 
AH-AH-H-H — CONNERSVILLE as 
soon as they were up, and as they 
slowly sank back to their seats they 
would whistle back down the scale. 
This may seem elementary on paper 
but when executed properly the yell 
is very effective. 


Costumes 
The two boys directing the Pepno- 
crats wore white flannels, white shirt, 
a black four-in-hand tie, a scarlet 
(Continued on page 32) 
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By E. J. Lalley 


E. J. Lalley, former soccer coach at Cincin- 
natus High School, N. Y., now directs the intra- 
mural program at Central High School, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. The author's "High School Slant 
on Baseball"' eppeared in the April Scholastic 
Coach. This is the first of a series of two articles. 


HILE soccer has made def- 
inite progress in the public 
and private schools in cer- 


tain sections of the East and Mid- 
West, the game has still made little 
headway in the South and Far West, 
with the exception of California. Yet, 
besides its numerous educational 
recommendations to the large num- 
ber of students who may participate, 
the sport involves no great expense 
for equipment and seems to be ideally 
suited for an intramural program 
either in or out of season. 

As always when a new form of 
athletics is being introduced, the big- 
gest obstacle to hurdle is the develop- 
ment of interest. Boys are prone to 
boast of the distance they can punt, 
pass or drop-kick but seldom are 
concerned with dribbling technique, 
their ability to head a ball or the 
niceties of the scoring kick. While 
they crowd around radios and eager- 
ly digest the sports pages for foot- 
ball results, their interest in soccer, 
in quiet contrast, is apathetic and 
many of them still regard the sport 
as a “foreign” form of competition. 

These are the conditions in the 
average communities, of course. In 
soccer centers like Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Rochester, Detroit, New York, 
and Los Angeles the high schools 
have been playing soccer for years. 
The solution obviously lies with 
proper coaching, with the introduc- 
tion of the game during the junior 
high period, with fields of correct 
marking and dimensions (not just a 
grassy field having goal posts at 
either end), and with good equip- 
ment and officiating. 

But even such an almost perfect 
setting will not enable a boy to trap 
a ball when it is so much simpler to 
catch it with the hands; will not 
make him use his head as a method 
to advance the ball when he has 
other equipment more natural to his 
game-playing instincts. The list that 
follows indicates, in their order of 
teaching difficulty, the main coach- 
ing problems of a high school soc- 
cer coach. 

(1) To play position. (2) The cor- 
rect use of hands, with respect to the 
ball and to opponents. (3) To retain 
possession of the ball. (4) To de- 
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ELEMENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL SOCCER 


Playing position most difficult fundamental to 
teach; while heading the ball is the easies+ 


Diag. |—Playing territory for an outside left forward (10 yds. wide). 


Diag. 2—Playing territory for a center halfback (20 yds. wide). 


velop the scoring kick and other 
basic kicks. (5) To exchange kicks 
with opponents (kicking in close 
quarters). (6) Trapping the ball. (7) 
Heading the ball. 

The writer believes that teaching 
a boy to confine his play to his own 
territory is the coach’s hardest task, 
while teaching him to head a ball is 
perhaps the easiest. Other coaches 
may not experience the same degree 
of difficulty in teaching the soccer 
techniques in the order of their list- 
ing, but in the majority of cases 
where the coach faces the problem 
of getting the game across to inex- 
perienced material, the coaching dif- 
ficulties will run somewhat the same. 


Playing position 


If a coach could place eleven play- 
ers on the field who strictly played 
their own territory, many other 
weaknesses would be counterbal- 
anced by this one point alone. Start 
two teams off with a minimum of ex- 
planation beforehand, and in short 


order you will have twenty-two 
players surrounding the ball, kick- 
ing away wildly with but one 
thought in mind—to lay a _ boot 
against the leather. Even after giv- 
ing them full-time instruction in 
playing position, the coach is for- 
tunate if, by the end of the season, 
the wings are staying away from the 
center of the playing field and the 
halfbacks are trailing their forward 
line at a respectable distance. 
Through experience the writer 
has found that even by constantly 
reminding the boys to play position 
the results are negligible. The indi- 
vidual performer cannot absorb this 
advice because there are too many 
other details of play demanding his 
attention. There are several methods 
to use in getting this position-play- 
ing to be second nature to players. 
Blackboard work with definitely 
assigned areas for forward linemen 
and halfbacks has some value. The 
fullbacks and goalie are not so much 
affected by this. The writer tried the 
(Continued on page 36) 
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From Coaching School Notebooks 


Harry Stuhidreher 
Reported by H. M. Robbins 
Bemidji H. S. 


HREE football instructors 
shared the rostrum at the 
Northern Coaching School— 


Harry Stuhldreher of the University 
of Wisconsin; George Hauser, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota line coach; and 
Howard Wood, coach at Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

One of the late Knute Rockne’s 
ablest field generals and a forward 
passer of note, Stuhldreher naturally 
touched most strongly on forward 
passing and quarterbacking. In 
passing, suggested the Wisconsin 
coach, grip the ball so that the fore- 
finger is parallel to the seam and 
about one inch from and pointing 
toward the end of the ball. Place the 
little finger on the laces and the 
others in a natural spread. The fore- 
finger or index finger, is used as a 
“pusher.” 

Teach your boys to grip the ball 
firmly before passing. For practice 
have them grip the ball, drop it and 
recover in the same motion, remem- 
bering to keep space between the ball 
and the palm, as in basketball shoot- 
ing. 

The overhand method of throwing 
is the most common and undoubtedly 
the best. By teaching a passer how 
to throw a running pass to both the 
left and right, a coach can add to the 
threat of his aerial attack. From the 
standpoint of accuracy, it is essential 
for the passer to focus his eyes di- 
rectly at the target prior to deliver- 
ing his pass. He can mask the direc- 
tion of the pass until the last moment, 
but must pick out his receiver and 
be looking at him while releasing the 
ball. 


Escape tactics 


Stuhidreher outlined a number of 
escape tactics for pass receivers. In 
one type of escape, the receiver runs 
directly at the defensive man and 
employs a full basketball pivot to 
shake himself lose, putting in all the 
deception that is possible. He works 
in as close as possible as if for a 
block and pivots completely around 
to evade the defensive man. 

A pivot and comeback is effective 
when the opponents are extremely 
cautious and are playing well back 
on defense. As the receiver ap- 
proaches the defensive back, he 
changes. direction, reverses and 
heads back in the direction of the 
passer, cutting left or right after re- 
ceiving the pass. Stuhldreher warned 


against going too far down-field on 
this pivot and comeback pass, as the 
receiver will give the defensive man 
too much time to cover. In pivoting 
and coming back, take the pass low 
in the stomach. 

Against flat-footed secondary, a 
change of pace may throw the re- 
ceiver into the clear. The receiver 
coasts up to the defensive back, at 
half or three-quarters speed, sud- 
denly shifts direction and races by 
him at full speed. The passer can 
add appreciably to the deception by 
faking a pass and holding back until 
the receiver has shaken himself 
loose. 

The fake and cut is an excellent 
maneuver to determine defensive 
set-up. The receiver, on nearing the 
defensive back, fakes a break in one 
direction and shoots off on a tangent 
in the other. If the defense is de- 
ployed in man-to-man fashion this 
basketball-like check creates a mo- 


xX x 
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Drill | Drill 2 


Diag. | 


mentary screen by which the re- 
ceiver can get that all-important step 
advantage on the opponent. If the 
defense is using a zone, set two men 
on one and out-maneuver the defen- 
sive man in that fashion. This double 
teaming requires a good deal of 
practice to pick up the fundamentals 
of the maneuver and the procedure 
in different situations. 


Advocates direct signals 


The huddle does not satisfy the es- 
sential needs of the Notre Dame sys- 
tem, declared Stuhldreher in advocat- 
ing a direct system of signal calling. 
Furthermore, continued the one time 
all-American who is considered one 
of the more orthodox masters of the 
Notre Dame system, it is only a matter 
of time before all teams will adopt a 
direct system of calling signals. “Suffi- 
cient time must be spent in schooling 
a quarterback to call signals directly,” 
stated Stuhldreher. “The alibi of not 
having sufficient time for this school- 
ing is not a good one as often the in- 
struction is not even attempted.” 


The coach can help the quarterback 
by setting up actual game situations in 
practice and closely checking the 
quarter’s selection of plays. As great 
a difference will be noted in his selec. 
tion of plays from the practice to the 
actual game as there will be from dum.- 
my scrimmage to real scrimmage. 

The lack of a spontaneous reply by 
a quarterback to a coach’s question 
does not necessarily mean that the boy 
is slow-witted, but may be due to a 
natural fear of making a mistake. The 
coach must adopt a tolerant attitude. 
With time, the speed of the response 
should increase. 

The quarterback must thoroughly 
acquaint himself with the sequence of 
play, the holes where he gets the best 
blocking, ‘the personnel of his own 
team and that of the opponents. 


Favors balanced line 


Switching to line play, Stuhldreher 
expressed a preference of the balanced 
line over an unbalanced line, because 
he believes in a balanced alignment 
the offense will know exactly where 
the defensive men will be. Flexing the 
ends will spread the defense and im- 
prove blocking opportunities on the 
defensive tackle and full. If the tackle 
cannot be flanked, a wide opening will 
be left between the tackle and guard, 

The balanced line also packs more 
strength to the short side and is an aid 
to flank and passing plays. A six-man 
line as a defense against a balanced 
line gives the offensive center a better 
blocking assignment. For psychologi- 
cal reasons, Stuhldreher does not call 
the weak side that but calls it the 
short side. 

“The Notre Dame ‘T’ formation has 
lost none of its effectiveness in recent 
years,” flatly stated the coach. “There 
is always the constant threat of a quick 
thrust to keep the defense worried.” 
The short punt formation does not 
mass power as quickly or is as decep- 
tive as the “T”. 

On offense the linemen employ a 
comfortable, four - point stance with 
the head up, back and neck straight, 
shoulders parallel, and the driving 
power expelled from legs which are 
drawn well under the body. The dis- 
tance of the back knee from the ground 
will determine whether or not the tail 
is too high. 

Lecturing on line play at the 
New York Herald - Tribune’s 
eoaching school, held in the Her- 
ald-Tribune building, N. Y., from 
Aug. 30 to Sept. 3, Lou Little, coach 
of Columbia University, main- 
tained that “The four-point stance 
develops more power straight 
ahead, yet it is not so effective for 
men swinging out of the line. I still 
like the four-point stance on de- 
fense, but even here the wide- 
spread use of mouse trap plays has 
forced us to use caution in charg- 
ing into the enemy backfield. . . . 
You can’t penetrate too deep into 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Team snaps into formation . . . quarterback 
crackles signals . . . center pops pigskin into 


play—BUT ... 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies —an All-American 
cereal! — go “Snap, Crackle, Pop!” all at once! 
And what teamwork! — flavor and crispness de- 
liciously blended! What a perfect “pass” defense 
—no one can pass up Rice Krispies! Watch 
them come back in the “second half” — for sec- 
ond helpings! Rice Krispies are a light team— 
but see those toasted rice bubbles smash right 


through appetite for a taste-touchdown! 


$0 CRISP they crackle in 


EAMWORK 
BOWL! 
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milk or cream 


Just watch husky young athletes tackle a bowl 
of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies! No penalties for 
“holding”—those tasty bubbles of toasted rice 
disappear in a jiffy! And there has never been a 


substitute for this ready-to-serve cereal! 


Grocers everywhere sell Rice Krispies, in the 
WAXTITE inner bag that keeps them crisp and 
oven-fresh. Just pour on 


milk or cream. and hear 


them crackle! Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Quality guaranteed. 
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Changes In The Basketball Rules 


F THE twenty odd changes 

in the basketball rules for 

1937-38, two rules —the 

elimination of the center jump and 

the rewording of the blocking rule 

will probably most influence the 
game for the coming season. 

When the rules makers reworded 
the blocking rule they sought to 
clarify this passage and_ thereby 
eliminate the varied sectional inter- 
pretations which have long stood in 
the way of a uniform adherence to 
the rules. Under the old blocking 
rule, the game assumed sectional 
rather than national proportions be- 
cause of the wide variance in block- 
ing-screening interpretations. The 
legislation was reworded to clearly 
define what constitutes blocking or 
screening. 

In eliminating the center jump the 
legislators hope to discourage the use 
of towering freaks who are included 
in the line-up only for their ability 
to control the tap. With few center 
jumps, it naturally follows that the 
shorter, more skilled player will 
make for a better team man. The 
good, tall man will always have an 
edge over a smaller opponent but not 
to an extent where he could almost 
always give his team possession of 
the bali after every field goal. 

The new legislation is also ex- 
pected to speed up the game, which 
really needed little speeding up. The 
rule framers, anticipating a faster 
game, provide for an extra time-out 
for high school teams, increasing the 
time-outs per game from four to 
five. A team will still be allowed the 
regular five seconds to put the ball 
in play after a goal. 

The complete list of rule changes 
and comments with special emphasis 
as they affect high school play fol- 
lows: 

Page 2. The diagram showing the 
basketball court is the same as last 
year’s, except that several slight errors 
have been corrected and the marking 
has been made in such a way that 
there should be no question as to the 
interpretation of the diagram. Last 
vear the label for the free-throw lane 
was so arranged that there was some 
uncertainty as to whether the lane in- 
cluded the entire restraining circle. 
This year’s label removes any such 
doubt. The optimum dimensions of 84 
ft. by 50 ft. for high school and 90 ft. 
by 50 ft. for colleges emphasize the 
need for the large court. 

Rule 3, Sec. 1-note. The additional 
note this year makes it clear that the 
newly developed double ring type of 
basket which causes a light to flash is 
to be considered legal in case any 
school chooses to install such equip- 


ment. This type basket was investi- 
gated by the research department of 
the National Basketball Committee and 
was ruled legal. It should be noted that 
this applies only to the well-known 
double ring type of basket which has 
rigid vertical bars so arranged that the 
ball cannot bounce out after it has en- 
tered the basket. In case the lighting 
apparatus is attached, it must be lo- 
cated in such a way that it cannot in- 
terfere with the ball on any ordinary 
type of shot. Freak designs are not to 
be considered legal until approved by 
the Rules Committee. 

If the new type basket is used, it will 
be necessary to adhere to a few special 
interpretations. The light is to be con- 
sidered merely an aid to the official. 
The flashing of the light is not neces- 
sarily a sure indication that a goal has 
been scored. The final decision still 
rests with the referee. If the light 
flashes but the referee rules that the 
ball did not go into the basket, there 
can be no appeal on the referee’s deci- 
sion. 

If the ball strikes the supports or 
lower ring of the basket, it is to be 
considered still in play. This applies to 
a free throw as well as a try for field 
goal. However, if there is a question as 
to whether the free thrower deliber- 
ately missed the free throw it should 
be the policy of the referee to give the 
thower the benefit of the doubt only in 
case the ball strikes the upper ring. 

Rule 4, Sec. 1. The new rule relative 
to the reaction of a ball makes it neces- 
sary for coaches and managers to exer- 
cise extreme caution in inflating the 
ball. The better known manufacturers 
are placing the proper stamp on each 
type of ball to indicate the official air 
pressure. If the stamp shows that prop- 
er reaction is secured with eight pounds 
pressure, then that is the only pressure 
which is to be considered legal. Visit- 
ing coaches have a right to have the 
ball tested for such pressure and each 
school should have proper apparatus 
for making such tests. 

Most of the new molded balls will 
react best at a pressure of eight to ten 
pounds. If the home team provides such 
balls and if they are inflated in accor- 
dance with the stamped instructions, 
these balls are official. It is recom- 
mended that coaches inform their visi- 
tors well in advance of the contest 
which type ball is to be used for the 
contest. 

As far as the tournaments are con- 
cerned, no decision will be made rela- 
tive to which type of ball will be used 
until there has been opportunity to de- 
termine sentiment after the new type 
ball has been thoroughly tried. 

Rule 5, Sec. 2. There has been a slight 
change in this section of the rules but 
the change is for purposes of clarity 
and consistency. 

Rule 5, Sec. 6. The term “solid color” 
is now used instead of merely “con- 


trasting color” to make it clear that 
numbers which are of the same color 
as that of the jersey but with a thin 
border piping of a contrasting color, are 
not to be considered legal numbers. 
Such outline numbers are difficult to 
read and theoretically handicap the 
visiting players and followers because 
they cannot determine at a glance the 
number of a given opponent. Coaches 
are urged to discontinue the use of such 
numbers. Of course, if a team js 
equipped with them, the official has no 
authority to demand a change. How- 
ever, the case should be reported to 
the state office so that an appeal may be 
made to the proper school authorities. 


Rule 6, Sec. 3. This section has been 
rewritten. The only new provision js 
the one which gives the referee author- 
ity to decide whether a goal shall count 
in case the officials disagree. This ap- 
plies especially to cases where a try is 
made in the last few seconds and one 
official believes the ball left the hands 
of the thrower before the gun and the 
other believes it did not. 

It should be noted, however, that this 
does not give the referee authority to 
overrule the umpire in the calling of a 
foul. If the umpire rules a foul and the 
referee calls it a ‘esser infraction, the 
umpire’s decision is to stand. 


Rule 6, Sec. 5. This paragraph has 


been rewritten because of changes | 


which have been made in Rule 11. Sev- 
eral of the duties of the official which 
were included in the corresponding 
section last year are now covered in 
Rule 11. 

The questions and answers which 
appeared under this section last year 
are covered in the new material of re- 
written Rule 11. It will be noted that 
the exception to a general rule in the 
second question last year has been re- 
moved. In case there is a courtesy 
time-out and the ball is to be put in 
play from out of bounds it is to be 
awarded the proper team at the out- 


of-bounds spot. This is consistent with | 


all other similar situations. 


Rule 7, Sec. 7. The last paragraph 
has been slightly changed. The phrase 
“from the field” which appeared in the 
first line last year has been omitted 


and the phrase “on a try for field goal” | 


has been inserted in the third line. The 
reason for these changes is that part of 
this paragraph applies to a free throw 
as well as to a field goal. This would be 
the case if a foul is called on the oppo- 
nent while the ball is in the air on a 
free throw. In such a situation the free 
throw would count if made. The pen- 
alty for such a foul is enforced in addi- 
tion. Of course, in case of violations 
such as entering the lane too soon there 
is no additional penalty if the free 
throw is successful. 

Rule 7, Sec. 15. The two questions 
and answers at the end of the corre- 
sponding section last year have been 
replaced by a new question. Hereto- 
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fore there was considerable doubt as 
to when fouls by both teams are to be 
administered the same as if they hap- 
pened simultaneously. Last year the 
terms “before the free throw” and “on 
the same play” were used. This gave 
rise to considerable dispute as to what 


constituted “the same play” and also | 


as to the procedure in case there is a 
foul by Team A, and a later foul by 
Team B during the period connected 
with the free throw. 

Complications arise when the other 
team fouls while the ball is in the air 
or during the period after a successful 
free throw and before the opponents’ 
throw the ball in from out of bounds. 
The new question shows that a flat rule 
covers all of these cases. If the second 
foul occurs before the official signals 
time in, the procedure is the same as 
if the two fouls had happened simul- 
taneously, i.e., jump ball at center. 
This new ruling is consistent with cer- 
tain rulings relative to double viola- 
tions connected with the free throw. 


Rule 8, Sec. 5b. Last year’s “b” has 
been omitted and a new “b” situation 
added. The ball is no longer tossed at 
center after a goal from the field. It is 
awarded to the opponents out of 
bounds at the end and the procedure is 
the sameasafterasuccessful free throw 
following a personal foul. The new 
clause states that if there is a held ball 
in the center restraining circle, the ball 
is tossed in the center circle and the 
restraining circle is used for the other 
players. It will be noted that the ball is 
tossed in the center circle only in the 
case of such held balls, or at the begin- 
ning of each half and extra period, 
or after double and technical fouls. 
Even the practice of taking the ball to 
center in case a quarter ends with the 
ball in the air on a try has been dis- 
continued. (See Rule 11, Sec. 5.) 


Rule 8, Sec. 8-note. A new paragraph 
has been added to this note. This para- 
graph is designed to settle a number of 
disputed points when a player in con- 
trol of the ball is touching or straddling 
the division line. The rules did not 
cover these situations and consequently 
there have been many disputes relative 
to them. The proper interpretation is 
now clearly outlined, although the sit- 
uations are so complicated that it will 
require thorough diagramming to 
make the interpretation clear. The 
most common one of these situations 
is that in which the player has one foot 
touching the division line. In that case 
he may pivot at will through an entire 
circle as long as the pivot foot remains 
on the division line. In case it is the 
non-pivot foot which touches the line 
the court position of the player does 
not change until such time as both feet 
may be brought to the floor on one side 
of the division line. After that happens 
the touching of the line changes the 
court location each time it is touched. 

To illustrate: Al is straddling the 
division line when he receives the ball 
from a teammate out of bounds. He 
then uses the foot which is in the back- 
court as his pivot foot and steps several 


(Continued on page 22) 
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TO PROTECT YOUR TEAM’S SKILL 


The ability to completely control the action of the ball it plays with 
is vital to the success of your team, and for flawless performance the 
ball must respond with unfailing fidelity to the players touch in every 
bit of action from starting whistle to closing gun. 


It must bounce true, just as the player intends it to bounce; it must 
not duck or wobble in flight but hold steadily to the line in which it 
is dispatched; it must rebound off the backboard at exactly the cor- 
rect angle, and its speed at all times must be consistent with the 
impulse that propels it. In short it must re-act in just the way the 
player expects it to — that's control. 


You'll find GW Official Golden Flush Lace Balls exactly like that — 
completely controllable, at all times safeguarding your team against 
the risk of erratic ball action. No trick bounces, or freak hops are 
possible because of the total absence of dead spots due to the use 
of the Seam Rider Rubber Valve and the Flush Lacing imbedded in 
the seam. Precise balance is created by placing the valve directly 
opposite the lace and assures absolute true flight. Perfect shape, 
official size and weight specifications, standardization of air pressure, 
and the use of top quality materials throughout are further guaran- 
tees of the control that protects your team. 

Ask your sporting goods dealer for ful! details and find 


av ATH LES out for yourself why coaches are calling this the most 
© 4, easily handled ball in the game. 


GOLDEN FLUSH LACE 


BASKETBALL 


GREAT WESTERN ATHLETIC GOODS CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Above: THE MULTIPLE KICK. Under the rules this type of kick can only be used in place of a for ' 
punt. It is the kicking of a ball held off the ground and controlled by another player. It can be on | 
kicked high or low or to a spot when kicked from the palm of the holder's hand and contacted on the righ 
rear point of the ball in the same manner as the old mud tee kick-off. The holder aims the ball left 


Right: THE DROP KICK. There are several 
different methods of drop kicking but Mr. 
Mills believes the method he demonstrates in 
these pictures is best for the average high 
school drop kicker. He holds the ball between 
his hands with the middle fingers of each hand 
on the respective side seams of the ball and 
the thumbs resting on the sides of the top 
of the ball. The other fingers are spread 
naturally to keep the ball steady. Note how 
true the ball drops from his hands to the 
ground. Up until the foot contacts the ball, 
the position of the ball does not vary. While 
the ball should be dropped from a point as 
near to the ground as is comfortable for the 
particular kicker, the most ideal spot for the 
release is in a position almost parallel to the 
left knee. The kicker's toe contacts the ball 
on the middle seam about two or three inches 
from the bottom point. The higher this contact 
point, the lower the kick. From the angle of 
the ball in the fifth picture, the kicker is 
planning to kick one about 25 to 30 yards. 


Below: THE RUNNING KICK. This kick is very effective in returning a kick-off or a punt but can see 
also be executed from a scrimmage run or a pass. Mr. Mills is stepping out on his right foot as (n 
he reaches up to pull in a punt. As the ball falls into his hands he quickly tucks it under his int 


right arm, holding the ball in the usual way but with the middle finger under the middle under- , to 
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Op KICK e¢ RUNNING KICK 


by LeRoy N. Mills 


ice of a for the kicker, both men giving the ball their undivided attention. The holder crouches comfortably 
can be on well-braced legs and holds the ball out with fully extended arm. The kicker (Mr. Mills) steps 
J on the right, left and then contacts the ball. Both steps are short and the second step should bring the 
the ball left leg even with the ball. This kick is self-timed and can be kicked great distances very quickly. 


The longer the distance the further back you 
tilt the ball and the further ahead you place 
the ball to get more follow through and force. 
Timing and eyes on the ball are vital to the 
success of the drop kick. From the time the 
kicker takes his first short step until the final 
follow through, note how he keeps his head 
down and his eyes on the ball. Under pressure 
a kicker may lift his head involuntarily to see 
how close the inrushing opponents are. If the 
ball is contacted to the right of the middle 
seam, the kick will veer off to the left; if the 
contact point is to the left of the. middle 
seam the kick will be forced to the right. The 
former error is generally caused by a hook 
while the latter by the natural pull of a right- 
footed kicker. These errors can be corrected by 
chalking the middle point of the kicking toe. 
This will register the absolute point of contact, 
and by inspecting the ball the necessary cor- 
rections can be made. For longer distances 
with a slower spin, the ball should be tilted 
further back. The ball is held straighter for 
shorter and higher kicks with a faster spin. 


ut can seam. Holding the ball with both hands, he takes a step on the left foot, then right, left, right 
oot as (not shown in picture), left, and as he steps out on the right again he quickly adjusts the ball 
er his into kicking position close to his body. As he advances his left foot, he releases the ball (aimed 
under- to the left) and kicks. Note the carefully pointed toe for the kicker wants a low, rolling kick. 
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WHEN KNEES GIVE- 
SO DOES THE LINE 


supports knees against sideswip- 
ing and constant strain. It actually 
works, 

You need only a few strips of ad- 
hesive tape, an ACE Bandage and 
a piece of felt. The illustrations 
show steps in preparing the band- 
age. 

If you want complete informa- 
tion, see your ACE Manual for 
Prevention and Treatment of 


ACE BANDAGE 
ELASTIC without Rubber 
and WASHABLE 


Becton, Dickinson & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


LH exe is a bandaging tech- | 
nique that is flexible yet 


Athletic Injuries. Write us for a | 
copy, if you did not receive one. | 


Rules Changes 


(Continued from page 19) 


times with the non-pivot foot. In such 
| a situation Al is considered to be in the 
front court when he receives the ball. 
He remains in the front court through 
any number of steps with the non- 
pivot foot until such time as that foot 
is brought to the floor entirely behind 
the division line. When this happens Al 
is in the back-court and if he touches 
| the division line thereafter he will 
| have carried the ball into the front 
court. In the described situation such 
movement would be legal. However, if 
| the player should then lift the non- 
pivot foot and brings it to the floor 
| again on the line or in the back court, 
he will have carried the ball into the 
back-court, a violation. 

Regardless of the way these situa- 
tions are handled the rules sound com- 
plicated. However, if officials will have 
these demonstrated on the floor they 
will soon train themselves to deter- 
mine the violations by reflex. 


Rule 8, Sec. 9. This new section out- 
lines the procedure for putting the ball 
in play after a field goal. The official 
should not handle the ball unless there 
is delay or confusion due to the ball 
having rolled into the bleachers or un- 
less there is a possible injury. Players 
of the team which has scored are not 
allowed to touch the ball after the goal 
unless in the opinion of the official, it 
is instinctively done by a rebounder 
whose momentum is such that he is 
unable to avoid touching the ball after 
it is evident that the goal is to be scored. 
If a player of the scoring team touches 
the ball in any other situation, it is a 
technical foul for delay of game or un- 
sportsmanlike conduct. 


There may be cases where rapid ac- 
tion under the goal may cause several 
players to be off the court at the time 
the defensive team is ready to put the 
ball in play after a field goal. In such 
a situation the referee should not delay 
the throw-in unless it appears that one 
or more of the players may be injured. 
In that case he has authority to take 
an Official’s time out to determine 
whether either team desires time out 
for injury. However, he is not obli- 
gated to do this. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances players who pile up under 
the basket are expected to return to 
the court as promptly as possible. 

The defensive team is allowed the 
usual five seconds after securing pos- 
session of the ball in a position where 
it may be thrown in. They also are 
privileged to pass the ball from Al 
who is out of bounds at the end to A2 
who may also be out of bounds near a 
corner of the court at the end. No par- 
ticular place on the end of the court 
is specified for the throw-in. 


In the past it has been customary for 
one of the off. is to lead the play and 
to be directly behind the basket at the 
time a player drives in for the try. The 
enforcement of the new rule will prob- 
ably be facilitated wy having the offi- 
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cial take a position at the end of the 
court but not behind the backboard. 


Rule 9. Sec. 3. This section has been 
changed to eliminate the third extra 
period in tie games. According to the 
new rule the sudden death method 
which was to be used in the third extra 
period last year is now to be used in 
the second. Hence the second extra 
period of the tie game will be indefi- 
nite as to length. It will be three min- 
utes in length only in case neither team 
makes two points during the period. 
All rules and interpretations which 
applied to the third period last year 
now apply to the second period. 

In tournaments the sudden death 
method is to be used in the first over- 
time period. In tie games a five minute 
intermission will precede the first over- 
time period. As far as college and in- 
dependent games are concerned, there 
has been no change in the method of 
terminating tie games. 


Rule 9, Sec. 4. There has been a 
slight change in the wording of this 
section for the sake of clarity and con- 
sistence. 

Rule 10, Sec. 2. This section gives a 
new procedure for putting the ball in 
play in case the official is in doubt as 
to who touched the ball last before it 
went out of bounds. Last year when 
this happened the official declared a 
jump ball near the spot where the ball 
crossed the boundary line. According 
to the new rule the jump is to be at the 
spot where the ball was last touched 
or the spot closest to that point six feet 
from the nearer sideline. It will be 
noted that there will never be a jump 
ball closer than six feet to a sideline. 
However, the jump may be less than 
this distance from an end line. There 
are many who believe that the rule 
should apply to both end and sideline, 
but the objectors claim that too great 
an advantage might be given a team by 
moving the ball farther in the court in 
case the last touching is near a back- 
board. 

Officials should clearly indicate the 
spot at which the jump is to be held 
and they should not tolerate any delay 
by the jumpers in taking their proper 
positions. If one jumper is ready and 
the other is too slow in taking his posi- 
tion, the official has authority to toss 
the ball with only one jumper present 
or to call a technical foul for delay of 
game. 


Rule 11. This rule has been entirely 
rewritten. In the past there was con- 
siderable overlapping between ‘this 
rule and other sections of the code, and 
in addition, many of the provisions 
were not clear or at least were so ar- 
ranged that statements concerning a 
given situation were scattered through- 
out the rule. The new wording appears 
to be a considerable improvement. 
There are only a few changes in actual 
procedure. 

In Sec. 4, five charged time-outs may 
be allowed a high school team without 
penalty. This is compensation for the 
speeding up of the game which is ex- 
pected because of the elimination of a 
number of the center jumps. 
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In Sec. 5 there has been a slight 
change in connection with the situa- 
tion where the ball is in the air on a 
try at the end of the first or third quar- 
ter. In such a situation, if the goal is 
made the new quarter starts by a 
throw-in by the defensive team. If the 
goal is missed, the new quarter starts 
by a jump at the nearer free-throw 
line. This is consistent with the rule 
that the new quarter is started by a 
jump at the nearer free-throw line if 
a pass is in the air over the free-throw 
lane when the quarter ends. 

For a number of years there were a 
few exceptions to the rule that when 
the ball is awarded to a player out of 
bounds, it is to be thrown in from the 
out-of-bounds spot. It appears that all 
of these exceptions have now been 
eliminated and the general rule applies 
even to the case where a player is in 
possession at the end of a quarter or in 
case there is a courtesy time-out. 


Rule 12, Sec. 2. This section contains 
new provisions that show there is never 
a jump ball at a point less than six feet 
from a sideline. When there is a held 
ball in the center restraining circle, the 
jump is to be in the center circle with 
all restraining rules in force for the 
other players. This compromise provi- 
sion should be popular with those who 
believe that all jump balls should be at 
one of the three restraining circles. 


Rule 14, Sec. 7. The phrase “or 
missed” has been added in the third 
line. This addition is to take care of a 


a A 


loophole which technicians may have 
discovered in last year’s rule. If last 
year’s rule had been strictly enforced 
it would have been a violation for a 
player along the free-throw lane to 
have entered the lane after a free 
throw had clearly missed the ring. 
Since missing the ring is a violation, 
it would have been a double violation 
and hence the defensive team would 
have been deprived of their right to 
throw the ball in from the end. The 
new rule makes it clear that such an 
act is not to be considered a violation 
since no harm could be done by a 
player entering the free-throw lane be- 
tween the time the ball misses the 
basket and the time it is thrown in 
from the end. 


Rule 14, Sec. 13. Penalty (a) gives a 
new procedure for putting the ball in 
play after interference while the ball 
is on or in the basket. Since the goal 
is awarded it is logical to award the 
ball to the defensive team out of bounds 
even though that team is the offender. 


Rule 14. Sec. 14. This new section has 
been added to discourage the unusually 
tall player from attempting to hook the 
ball away from the basket when it is 
almost in. It will be noted that it is still 
permissible for a player to have his 
hand above the level of the basket and 
to bat the ball away provided there is 
no touching of the basket or the cylin- 
der which has the ring for its base. 


Officials should take heed of the fact 
that the new rule is designed to dis- 
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QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


We wish to thank our thousands 
of old customers and many thou- 
sand new customers in all parts of 
the United States whose constant 
Hillyard Hi-Quality 
Products has helped us to larger 
adequate 
Nationally recognized as the “Pio- 
in the floor maintenance 
and sanitation field .... 
almost a Third of a Century of research and actual tests... . 
with products that have proven their worth throughout the nat'on 
. +. giving satisfactory service for over thirty years... 
building up a tremendous 


courage any touching of the basket. 
This applies to the net as well as to the 
ring and in case the new double ring 
type of basket is used it applies to the 
touching of the lower ring or the up- 
rights. Players should be coached to 
avoid coming in contact with any part 
of the basket or backboard. If they do 
come in contact with it it may be a 
violation, and in case of doubt the offi- 
cial should rule it a violation. 

Rule 15. Sec. 1C. In this section, five 
time-outs are allowed for high school 
play. 

Rule 15. Sec. 3. A new question and 
answer makes it clear that it is a tech- 
nical foul for a player to be off the 
court if there is any possibility of his 
position having been taken in order to 
gain an advantage. The only time a 
player may be off the court without 
permission is in case he steps out of 
bounds to avoid a personal foul or in 
case his momentum in connection with 
a play is such that he cannot stop be- 
fore going out of bounds. 

The new interpretation is designed 
to stop cases such as that in which a 
player attempts to hide by taking a 
position out of bounds when the ball is 
being put into play or such as where 
a player attempts to circumvent the 
three-second rule by taking a position 
out of bounds at the end of the lane 
while the ball is being brought up from 
the back-court. In all of these cases the 
player should be penalized for leaving 
the court. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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AUTOMATIC TIMING AND SCORING DEVICES 


ADDS MORE 
TO BASKETBALL 
FOR ALL THREE 


@ SPECTATORS 


Find basketball far more interesting 
where the correct Score and Time 
are always visible—TIME is espe- 
cially important when it is known 
that it is always correct. NEVCO is 
never a minute slow or a minute fast, 
it is Visible Automatic Timing at it's 
BEST. 


@ PLAYERS 


Don't take time out to inquire the 
minutes left to play, where a NEVCO 
is used, the correct Time is on the 
wall where it can be seen out of the 
corner of one eye. Every player is 
confident, knowing that the horn will 
sound when the time is up, regard- 
less of which team is ahead. 


@ COACHES 
Coaches can watch their own time 
with a NEVCO. No longer need an 
assistant pace from the bench to the 
score table during the final minu’: 
Substitutions can be made at the 
right time. 


Above all there is the feeling that the 
best team won't have to beat the 
Time Keeper, whether he be dishon- 
est or careless. 


THE MODEL 35-CS illustrated below 
is offered to you, not as the cheapest | 
—but the best board obtainable to- 

day—anywhere—at any price. 


NEVCO Automatic Timers and Score- | 


boards are priced from $50.00 up. See 
your DEALER TODAY Or Write for 
CATALOG 


NEVINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE, ILL. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Passing and Receiving 


(Continued from page 11) 


followed by 7% speed), change of 
direction or a cut into the open. A 
back or end going down the field 
should mask the spot where he in- 
tends to receive the pass as long as 
possible. 

In Diag. 1 the receiver does not 
race for the spot of reception im- 
mediately, but runs directly at the 
defensive back assigned to cover him 
or the territory. Traveling at about 
three-quarter speed he can cut in 
either direction at nearly full speed 
when he gets within one or two yards 
of the defensive player. It is more 
deceptive to feint in the opposite di- 
rection before cutting. Running to 
the left the receiver can feint with 
his shoulder and arm, then push off 


| on his left, or inside, foot to the right. 
| Executed well the feint will throw 


the defensive man off-balance and 
enable the receiver to get by him 
and into the clear. 

Diag. 2 shows a variation of this 
maneuver. The receiver takes two 
steps in at an angle when about five 
yards in front of the defensive back, 
then drives quickly out to the right. 
This may also be supplemented by 
signaling for the pass with the hand 
over the shoulder just before cutting 
to the spot where the pass is to be 
taken. This signal is designed to bring 
up the defensive back faster and 
closer than he should be. 

Instead of going directly at the de- 
fensive back in Diag. 3 the receiver 


angles slightly to the outside, draw- 
ing the halfback out or off-balance. 
As the defensive back starts to cover 
tc his left the receiver breaks sharply 
toward the center. Before the de- 
fensive player can recover, a fast- 
cutting receiver can beat him to the 
ball. 

A “come-back”’ pass may work in 
well after a long pass has been at- 
tempted behind the safety man. The 
receiver, preferably an end, starts 
out directly for the safety as if he in- 
tends to get behind him again. How- 
ever on approaching the defensive 
man, the end executes a front turn 
and retraces his steps about five yards 
where he pulls in a pass. A lateral- 
pass set-up at this point may gain 
additional ground (Diag. 4). 


Loafing decoys 


Sometimes decoy receivers are not 
very effective because the defense 
will note that they are more or less 
loafing on the job; this is especially 
true of inexperienced high school 
players. A smart end will take ad- 
vantage of a discerning defense by 
appearing to loaf on the job, then 
suddenly coming to life with a quick 
break to the desired spot. 

All the foregoing types of ma- 
neuvers by the passers and receivers 
must be built around proper timing. 
Just as the running attack has to 
be rehearsed, so must the passing. 


Diag. | Diag. 2 x 
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Coaches’ Corner 


If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, University High School, lowa 
City, lowa. 


It has been interesting to watch the 
effect upon the coaching profession of 
the growing emphasis placed on ad- 
vanced degrees for high school teach- 
ers. The trend seems to be toward a 
master’s or doctor’s degree in an 
academic subject. Mathematics, so- 
cial studies, and the various sciences 
seem to be drawing the largest num- 
bers. 

Until recently a coach would nor- 
mally take his advanced degree, if he 
was at all interested in getting one, 
in physical education. Apparently only 
those who are definitely planning to 
do administrative work in athletics are 
aiming in that direction now. A sim1- 
lar movement is noticed in other 
fields. Is is now advised that only those 
who are planning to be school admin- 
istrators should major in education. A 
knowledge of subject matter rather 
than methods of instruction 1s being 
stressed. 


It is important for the coach to keep 
in mind that he is a teacher, and that 
when he faces his squad, he is in a 
classroom situation. 


The boys tell this one on Coach 
“Moose” Gardiner of Northland Col- 
lege. It seems that one of his chalk 
talks wasn’t having much effect. Final- 
ly he gave up in disgust, growling, 
“Can’t you dumb bunnies understand 
the English language?” 

“Sure, coach, but not your hand- 
writing.” 


Dr. M. F. Carpenter, track coach at 
University High School, Iowa City, 
Iowa, forwards the following thoughts 
of the day: 


An enthusiastic student body does 
not make a winning team, but a win- 
ning team makes an enthusiastic stu- 
dent body. 

A team that looks good winning 
doesn’t worry the intelligent scout as 
much as the team that looks good los- 
ing. 

Pep clubs may give good entertain- 
ment, but the games are won by the 
team and the coach. 

A cheerleader is sometimes orna- 
mental and often funny, but the boy 
at the scoreboard has more to do with 
the outcome of the game. 

An editorial on school spirit is usual- 
ly a confession of lack of faith in the 
team. 

The best remark on cheering is still 
that of the Notre Dame captain who 
declared that his team didn’t need a 
yell to tell people that it fought. 


Wonder how Carpenteria, Calif., is 
getting along this fall. The greatest 
athletic “team” in the high school’s 
history graduated last June. James 
Peterson, in four years, won every 
award in athletics that Carpenteria 
offered—16 letters in football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and track, besides 
honors in tennis and a sack full of 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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KERR. 


OF 


COLGATE 


Speaks about bananas: 


“So far as athletes are concerned, | find bananas 
especially valuable for two reasons: First, they re- 
lease a certain amount of food-energy quickly, and 
thus help fairly rapid recovery from fatigue. Second, 
they also supply food-energy for a considerable 
time after the meal, owing to the slower absorption 
of some of their sugars. Because of this staying 
power, | permit my men to eat bananas regularly, 
even for breakfast the day of a game. The fruit 
must be fully ripe, of course.” 

Coach, Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY S$ Cc. 10-37 
Educational Department, 1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your free booklet “HOW TO MAKE THAT TEAM,” which con- 
tains training rules tested and approved by coaches in every field of competitive sport. 


Name 


Address 


City. State 


PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 
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Basketball Rules Changes 


(Continued from page 23) 


Rule 15A. Secs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 have 
been renumbered. The chief reason for 
this is to place Secs. 4 and 5 in close 
proximity to the new note which now 
follows it. This note makes it clear that 
it is not necessary for the official to 
resume play before penalizing for vio- 
lation of these two sections. If the ref- 
eree is ready to put the ball in play 
and a player has not complied with 
the rules, the referee has authority to 
assume that it will not be done before 
he actually signals for the timer to 
start his watch. It also is clear that in 
case these sections are violated and are 
discovered after the ball has been in 
play, the referee has authority to pen- 
alize at any time the infraction is dis- 
covered. 

Rule 15A, Sec. 6. The note after this 
section has been inserted because there 
have been claims that not all technical 
fouls are listed in this section of the 
rules. It may be that there are other 
such fouls which are not definitely 
listed. 

Rule 15C. Last year’s Sec. 11 has 
been omitted and consequently the last 
three sections in this year’s code bear 
new numbers. The section omitted 
dealt with face guarding. Face guard- 
ing is no longer a foul. However, the 
comments on blocking at the end of the 
code are designed to make it clear that 


if face guarding is followed by contact 
the greater responsibility is on the 
player who had his back to the ball. 

The chief reason for removing face 
guarding from the list of personal fouls 
was the claim that there were too many 
cases where good guarding demands 
that a player on the end of the floor 
opposite the ball turn his back to the 
ball in order to cover his opponent. 
There seemed to be no good way to 
obtain uniformity of procedure in these 
situations. 

Officials should regard with suspi- 
cion a player who turns his back to the 
ball and gives his sole attention to 
shifting with an opponent while in 
close proximity to him. However, no 
foul is to be called for the act unless 
it is followed by actual contact. In that 
case, the face guarding is to be the 
determining factor in case of doubt. 
However, this is not meant to allow 
the offensive player in such a situation 
to deliberately charge in and make con- 
tact in order to draw a foul. 


Rule 15C, Sec. 13. Part (bd) has been 
rewritten. This new provision makes 
it compulsory for the official to call an 
additional free throw in case there is an 
unsportsmanlike foul against a player 
who is not in the act of throwing for 
goal. This applies to fouls such as those 
where a guard deliberately fouls an 
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opponent in order to prevent him from 
getting into position for a try or a foul 
committed against an opponent near 
the end of a period for the purpose of 
obtaining possession of the ball after 
the free throw. 

In (e), deliberate fouls against play- 
ers in the act of throwing for goal are 
unsportsmanlike conduct and the offi- 
cial is obligated to disqualify such a 
player. 

The note contains an additional 
clause which outlines the procedure in 
case a player throws a goal in the con- 
tinuous motion following a foul at such 
a time that the signal ending the period 
sounds after the foul but before the ball 
is in the air on the try. In such a situa- 
tion, the time keeper’s signal takes 
precedence over the rule dealing with 
continuous motion. 


The comments on blocking have been 
rewritten. No particular change is in- 
tended except in connection with the 
face guarding rule. The newly worded 
section takes care of the situation 
where a player moves suddenly into 
the path of an opponent at such a time 
that the opponent does not have time 
to avoid contact. As this section was 
worded last year there was a claim that 
the right of a player to any position on 
the court allowed trickery in this con- 
nection. In actual practice there will 
probably be no change in the calling of 
screening situations. However, the 
technicians may find the new wording 
slightly more satisfactory. 
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@ Just one year was sufficient to convince 
tennis experts that Page Stainless Steel 
Tennis Nets are better nets from every 


angle. 


Canvas covered top and center strap 
afford same playing conditions as a cord 
net. Smooth ungalvanized wires prevent 
injury to balls or players. Net tension can 
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Address 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


MONESSEN e PENNSYLVANIA 


be regulated—ball rebound controlled. 
Stainless Steel wire, light yet strong, re- 
sists destructive climatic conditions and 
reduces replacement and maintenance 
costs to a minimum. Special reel attach- 
ments are available for use on existing 
wood or steel posts. Write today for more 
detailed information and special folder. 


Photograph of 
Page Stainless 
Steel Tennis Net 
and Mr. George 
J. O’Connell, 
tennis profes- 
sional, Chicago 
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nis Club, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 
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Coaches’ Corner 


(Continued from page 25) 


medals for various other activities. He 
led the football team in scoring for 
four years, was the champion batter of 
the baseball team, and held the Cali- 
fornia interscholastic pole vault rec- 
ord at 13 ft. 15g in. Ho, hum! Every- 
body vaults better than thirteen feet 
in California. It must be the altitude. 


Back in 1929, Henry Iba, now airec- 
tor of athletics at Oklahoma A&M, was 
making an enviable record with his 
basketball team at Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers’ College. Iba is a strorg 
believer in discipline and has effective 
means of keeping his players in con- 
dition. For some breach of conduct one 
of the regulars found himself holding 
down a spot on the bench during an 
important game. Each time the coach 
looked down the bench to make one 
of his numerous substitutions, the reg- 
ular looked up expectantly, but his 
name was never called. 

A few minutes after the game, Coach 
Iba, walking through the dressing 
room, noticed the player in question 
slowly taking off his basketball equip- 
ment and disgustedly putting on his 
street clothes. Coach Iba stopped and 
asked, “What’s the matter? Aren’t you 
taking a shower?” 

“Naw, President Lamkin didn’t take 
any, and he played just as much as I 
did.” 

Vance E. Geiger, principal of the 
public schools at Hopkins, Miss., sent 
us that one. 


The Illinois Farm Olympics in 1936, 
the first festival of its kind ever held, 
drew a crowd of 30,000 to the stadium 
of the University of Illinois. The Farm 
Bureau enlarged the program this year 
to include everything from softball to 
tug-o-war. Farm boys have always 
been interested in sports—especially 
running, jumping, shooting, baseball, 
and wrestling. The Farm Olympics 
are designed to encourage that inter- 
est. The 1937 classic was held early last 
month. Everybody had a chance to try 
his or her luck. There were contests 
for square dancers, novelty bands, fam- 
ily group singers, checker players, and 
what-have-you. 


To “Uncle Eph” Carey, a negro phil- 
osopher of Louisiana, Miss., goes credit 
for the best solution of the depression 
problem. 

Says “Uncle Eph”: “De depression 
am like a game of golf; three putts 
will beat it. Put your faith in God; 
put your Ford in the shed; put your 
folks in the field.” To which we add 
irrelevantly that our golf game always 
seems to be in a depression. 


How old is the game of football? 
In 1424 the game had to be played with- 
out the sanction of Scotch law. “The 
king forbiddes that na man play at 
fut ball under payne of iiijd.” The three 
and one-half pence fine was too small 
to stop the game even in Scotland. 


BILL WOOD. 


BASKETBALL’S GREAT INNOVATION 


BASK-O-LITE 


“In Goes the Ball—On Goes the Light’ 


A Sound, Outstanding Improvement to the 
game. New life and new color in every game means increased 
attendance. Modernize your equipment now with Bask-O-Lite goals. 


CONSIDER THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES 


1. FOOL PROOF. (Made to last indefinitely) When the ball goes through the basket, 
three lights flash on. One light is placed directly behind the basket which illuminates 
the ball as it goes through, the other two lights are suspended above the backboard. 
These lights are cylindrical in shape and are placed twelve inches above the backboard. 

2. MEETS ALL STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. The basket is more rigid—it always 
looks the same because the net does not shrink or stretch. 

3. ELIMINATES ALL DOUBT ABOUT A GOAL BEING MADE. Spectators in any part 


of the gymnasium know instantly when a goal is made. 
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Recommended by leading basketball authorities 
LEARN ABOUT Our New 


Practise Basket . . 


A companion to Bask-O-Lite without the 
electrical mechanism. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Both products are sold SEND US e »s COMPLETE 
by leading distributors. BASK-O-LITE INFORMATION 


* Name -: 
BASK-O-LITE Co. : * 


Address 
New Albany, Ind. Jobber 
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Brilliantly styled dress 
shoes for athletic mex 
whose feet are important 


You'll find this combination of ultra- 
smartness and tested comfort features 
only in Weyenberg Comfo-Tred 
Shoes. They'll give you new freedom 


from bodily fatigue . .. a new idea 
of foot-ease . . . and London styling. 


@ NAIL-LESS 100% ... amaz- 
ing flexibility. 

® Air cushion under heel and 
arch. . . absorbs shocks. 

® True-support arch saddle... 
aids correct foot posture. 

® Resilient, stay-smooth insole 
of enduring turf-like softness. 


. . » for $7.50. See your dealer or 
send for free folder. Weyenberg 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


WEYENBERG 


Come teed 
Nail-less @ D 


Model 7508 
BARCLAY LAST 
Black or Brown 
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Coaching School Notes 


(Continued from page 16) 


the backfield these days. You must 
be prepared against a mouse trap 
or a cross-block. We now have our 
linemen get across the line of 
scrimmage with a one step drive, 
and if they find no resistance, then 
they stop their charge, get down 
on both knees and try to plug their 
defensive hole. Or, as an alterna- 
tive they stop and hand-fight, turn- 
ing towards the mouse-trapper.” 


The drills in Diag. 1 were set-up by 
the coach to give ball-carriers practice 
in baiting would-be tacklers for the 
blockers. The ball-carrier, 1, drifts out 
and draws the defensive man, X, out 
with him—setting up X for 2, the 
blocker. No. 1 then cuts sharply away 
from the block. Drill 2 is a more ad- 
vanced drill. 

When the center moves over the 
ball, have him stretch with the ball 
well out in front to keep the defensive 
line back and also to allow for a longer 
follow through when passing the ball 
back to a punter. 


Pass defense and offense 


Seldom drop back the ends on de- 
fense except on spread formations. If 
the opponents are attacking from a 
close formation, employ a zone type 
of pass defense. The man-to-man de- 
fense will work to better advantage 
perhaps against an open system of of- 
fense. If the offense employs both an 
open and a close style of play, use, in 
turn, a combination man-to-man and 
zone defense. 

When the opponents drop into a 
spread formation, retreat the defensive 
end, halfback, tackle and fullback and 
fall into a man-to-man defense. Dis- 
tribute defensive strength to meet of- 
fensive strength; watch carefully and 
shift on criss-crosses. Pass defense re- 
quires time and patience and a great 
deal of actual experience in covering 
receivers. 

A passing attack is doubly as effec- 
tive when shrewdly combined with a 
well-grounded running game. School 
the receivers on how to first fake a 
block and then scoot out for a pass. 
On running passes cover pass inten- 
tion as long as possible. The forward 
lateral type of pass works best on the 
short side. Throw short, sure passes. 


Hauser on line play 


At the beginning of a season, ad- 
vised George Hauser in a short lecture 
on line play, impress the players with 
the fact that progress will be gradual 
but marked improvement will be 


shown before long. Do not ridicule the 
awkward, less adapted individual, of 
course, and create a help along coop- 
erative development spirit. 

If possible, give the linemen a taste 
of real contact work in practice. At 
Minnesota linemen are taught how to 
pull out, run through the hole and 
block by the drill outlined in Diag. 2. 
No. 1 pulls out, runs through the A 
hole and blocks No. 5 who faces the 
hole about three yards out. After 1 
blocks 5, the latter takes 1’s place in 
the line and 1 becomes the defensive 
man. No. 2 then pulls out and blocks 
1, and so on until all the men have 
blocked and taken a turn at being 
blocked. This block is only a light one 
in the lap. 

The step out of the line is a sort of 
sliding pivot. When hitting the hole 
plant the outside foot to the side and 
turn the shoulders squarely into the 
hole. Block left when going right and 
right when going left. Walk through 
the drill at first but later stress speed. 
Linemen should wear down the oppo- 
sition by good hand play until they 
let down. 


Lynn Waldorf 


By Waymond Ramsey 


HEN Lynn Waldorf 
broached the subject of the 
organization of practice 


sessions, at the Northwestern Coach- 
ing School, he touched upon a prob- 
lem of real concern to many high 
school coaches who find the scarcity 
of man power such as to make real 
scrimmaging impractical during 
practice. Waldorf’s scrimmage ses- 
sions are so organized as to appeal 
to high school men in such a dilemma. 

The Northwestern coach is exceed- 
ingly frugal with assignments during 
scrimmage. He believes the prime 
purpose of practice organization is to 
accomplish the most with the least 
waste of time and man power. For 
example, he does not employ a de- 
fensive line when polishing up on 
interference. Besides the offensive 
team, he only uses the defensive ends 
and backs. He follows this procedure 
in working on pass defense, pass of- 
fense and even line scrimmage; using 
only those men directly involved in 
the play. The same results are ob- 
tained he believes, and it is obvious 
that fewer men lessen danger of in- 
juries. 

Waldorf has an interesting theory 
on down-field blocking which does 
not conform to custom. There are al- 
ways certain men whose assignment 
it is to mop up the secondary. Instead 
of having a blocker charge past the 
line of scrimmage and head for a 
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defensive halfback or backer-up, 
Waldorf insists that these blockers 
should stay close to the ball-carrier 
and block when the defensive backs 
rush in for the tackle. In short, in- 
stead of cutting towards the second- 
ary- after crossing the line of scrim- 
mage, wait till they come up to the 
ball-carrier before blocking them. 
This, of course, applies to the ball- 
carrier’s immediate interference and 
not to linemen (except, perhaps, for 
men pulling out of the line). 


Quarterback sessions 


In a lecture on quarterbacking, the 
Northwestern mentor suggested that 
the coach meet with his quarterbacks 
at least twice a week to study the 
next opponent’s defense and the of- 
fense to be thrown against them. Wal- 
dorf gives his field generals a series 
of plays to use during the game and 
limits the number of plays per game. 

Use these sessions to drive home 


to the quarterback the importance | 


of closely studying his own team, 
noticing what player or players seem 
to be having a good day, and making 
the most of it. Explain how to run off 
a sequence of plays to build up toa 
pet play. Waldorf expects the quar- 
terback to know perfectly every 
man’s assignment on all plays. 

Explaining a tricky bit of footwork 
for ball-carriers, the coach paid trib- 
ute to Minnesota’s Andy Uram who 
used the maneuver to good effect 
against the Wildcats last year. As the 
ball-carrier receives the snap from 
center, he takes a short, jab step to 
the right and then smashes into the 
left side of the line. This tends to 
draw the defense slightly off-balance 
and set them up for better blocks 
by the offense line. 


Natural stance best 


When the subject of line play rolled 
around, Northwestern’s line coach, 
Burt Ingwersen, ascended the plat- 
form and advised the coaches to “Let 
your men assume a stance most com- 
fortable for them.” If a coach at- 
tempts to change the stance of a boy 
who is accustomed to putting his 
right foot forward when on the line, 
the coach may cause the player to 
become tense to the point where he 
loses much of his effectiveness. Pro- 
viding there are no serious flaws in 
the player’s natural stance which 
may hurt his play, don’t tamper too 
much with it as you may be hinder- 
ing the lineman’s freedom of move- 
ment. 

Waldorf occasionally stations a 
lineman about a yard or so back in 
the secondary until the offensive 
team is just about to start the play. 
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ALABAMA'S 


“ROSE BOWL COACH" 


uses Bireley’s Urangeade for training regime 


“At the conclusion of signal 
drill, the squad is not per- 
mitted to rush to the showers. 
Instead, the players sit down 
in the shade and each slowly 
sips half a pint of sweetened 
orange juice.” 


From Coach Frank Thomas's article in the 
Saturday Evening Post following his Rose 
Bowl victory over Stanford in 1935. 


YEzs, “Coach Thomas writes on September 15th, 
1937: “the sweetened orange juice we serve is 
Bireley’s Orangeade. It is delivered by our dairy 
here, the Dellview Dairy. Bireley’s has been a 
regular part of the training program at Alabama 
for three years.” 


A healthful drink after practice and between the 
halves, Bireley’s Orangeade combats a boy’s temp- 
tation “To drink enough water to founder him!” 
Supplies vital energy in delicious quickly-digest- 
ible form. A safe non-habit forming beverage for 
the squad and the whole school. Send for a free 
quart to sample. 


|_ B/RELEY7— 


2 « 


BIRELEY’S, INC., Hollywood, Calif. 


Gentlemen: SM-62°37 


Please deliver free quart of Bireley's Orangeade. 


Open only to Athletic Directors and Coaches) 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION 
NEWS 


Committee meetings, notes 


HE Federation has received an 
invitation from the National Vol- 


| leyball Committee to appoint several 


members to that committee. Prior to 
this year the high schools have been 


| unofficially represented by C. L. Walsh 


of Pittsburgh. It is probable that a 
Federation committee will be appoint- 
ed to attend the next meeting as non- 
voting members. The committee will 
then report back with a recommenda- 
tion for or against final appointment 
of members. 


The National Interscholastic Foot- 


| ball Committee will meet on Jan. 8. 


| adopted the 


The place of the meeting has not been 
definitely fixed but it is probable that 
it will be Chicago. The committee is 
made up of one representative from 
each of the states that have officially 
interscholastic football 


| rules. Each state has its own organiza- 


tion for choosing its representative to 
the National Committee and for en- 
abling him to determine sentiment of 
representative coaches and adminis- 
trators relative to proposed rule ac- 
tivities. A questionnaire relative to 
proposals for the new season is always 
widely distributed during November 
and December. 


The annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion has been set for Monday, Feb. 28 
in Atlantic City in connection with the 
N.E.A. 


The meeting of the National Basket- 
ball Committee is scheduled for April 
9, the site to be determined by a mail 
vote of the members of the committee. 
This vote will be taken during the fall. 
Last year the meeting was held for the 
first time in Chicago. Prior to that time 
it was always held in New York. The 
Federation appoints four members to 
the basketball committee and also ap- 
points an editor for the interscholastic 
section of the guide. 


The northwestern states will hold a 
sectional meeting of the National Fed- 
eration at Salt Lake City in the very 
near future. Some of the problems that 
will receive attention follow: regula- 
tions of meets and tournaments in 
which schools from more than one 
state participate; the determining of 
the type of game that shall be played 
in the various sports through the 
formulation of rules by the high school 
organizations; the attitude of school 
men toward the promotion of events 
that cause considerable loss of time in 
school attendance. 


A number of states in the North- 
west have become very active in high 
school athletic work during the last 
several years. At sectional meetings of 
this kind it is customary to have a 
panel discussion of the various ath- 
letic problems. Some problems are of 
such nature that more than one state 
is involved. Sectional meetings en- 
courage united action. 
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Halfback Blocking an End 


On this four-point block the half steps in 
close under the end's hands, and drops to all 
fours as he swings his left leg around and be- 
hind the end's right leg. Thus the end is almost 
pinched in by the halfback's left leg and left 
shoulder. In this outstretched position the half- 
back throws almost the entire surface of his 
body into the block. 


Line Play 


(Continued from page 9) 


the arms carried low in front. The end 
does not stop when he gets across the 
line, but good ends will sense whether 
to charge in or out. If two offensive 
men start for him, the end may sub- 
marine under them; use the straight 
arm shiver, split the blockers, dive 
over, fade, feint with the charge, or 
straight arm shiver with hip smash. 
This is especially true in the six-man 
line. In a seven-man line, the para- 
mount thought is to get across the line 
of scrimmage and turn everything in- 
side. The responsibility of the end on 


Muscle 
Mechanism 


defense is usually guided by the type 


of offense and the style of defense. 


Defense against punts 


The combinations of territorial ex- | 


change of responsibilities may best be 
used against a team that is in a pesi- 
tion where they must punt. Hold up 
the linemen and play for a return of 
the punt. The defensive linemen grab 
legs and pile up the offensive line. The 
defensive ends smack the offensive 
tackles and halves follow up on the 
ends. The backer-ups retreat and take 


the first linemen down. This may work | 
in some games and it may not. It is | 


best to employ against a good, steady 

kicker who has plenty of protection. 
Guards are often able to break 

through and block a punt by a varia- 


tion in their attack. Let the guard drive | 


to the outside of tackle on the first 


three or four punts and then suddenly 
feint out and knife through. If a guard | 


is able to get through once in four 
punts, he is doing well. 

More frequently the fullback is able 
to shoot through a hole made by the 
guards who split the line by pulling out 
two linemen. This is worked more often 


on the opposing center and guard. The | 


center pulls the defensive center in one 
direction and the defensive guard pulls 
the offensive guard in the opposite di- 
rection. 

The end may play close to the tackle 
and drive through on the outside of 
the offensive fullback. In passing he 


grabs the full and pulls him out. The | 


defensive tackle grabs the halfback on 
the same side and pulls him out. The 
guard pulls the tackle in, and the cen- 
ter sneaks around behind the tackle 
and smashes through. 


The end and tackle may form an ef- 
fective punt-blocking team. The end 
plays a little wider and starts running 
laterally towards the line of scrim- 
mage. As the ball is snapped the end 
smashes toward the ball while the 
tackle changes assignments with him 
and shoots straight across. 


Suggested fall back stunt. As soon 
as the ball is snapped and the kick is 
verified, all linemen drop back about 
twenty yards and then turn and block 
at a signal from one of the backs. 


A good line is versatile and imagina- 


tive, and knows how to shift to meet | 


unusual strength and style of play. 


Explained 
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After strenuous action, lactic acid set- 
tles in the muscle fibers, fluids filter in. 
rhe muscle swells, presses against its 
sheath. This is the cause of the pain 
and stiffness players feel. Absorbine Jr. 
quickly brings an increased supply of 
blood to the overworked muscle. This 
carries away the lactic acid and brings 
fresh fuel for renewed energy. Use for 
rubdown before and after a game. 


How Absorbine Jr. acts before 
and after each game to keep 
muscles in top condition 


Warming up before a game—and 
cooling off after—are necessary to 
keep muscles limber, as everyone 
knows. The reason for it is what 
happens inside your muscles when 
you work them hard. 


And Absorbine.Jr.is based onthat. 


Absorbine Jr. has the ability to bring 


the blood to overworked muscles. The 
blood can then carry off the toxic waste 
matter which muscular exercise pro- 
duces in the muscles themselves—and 
bring fresh fuel to the tissues. 
Chilling, pain aud stiffness are avoid- 
ed. Energy is restored. You are fit, every 
muscle limber again for the next game. 
Use Absorbine Jr. for cuts, bruises, 
sprains. Antiseptic. Cooling. Used by 
professionals and coaches everywhere. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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We Don’t Boo 


(Continued from page 13) 


mess jacket, white sport oxfords, and 
the regular Pepnocrat cap. Every 
member of the Pepnocrats wore a 
white shirt or blouse. All the girls 
wore scarlet skirts and white oxfords 
and the boys did not wear any ties. As 
the school colors are Red and White, 
we stuck to that color scheme when 
purchasing our caps. The caps were 
similar to those worn by bell hops, be- 
ing scarlet red in color with a white 
chin strap and a white letter “C” in 
front. Each cap cost approximately 70 
cents. The Athletic Association ad- 


| vanced the money for them, and each 


“BETTER ASK 
THE COACH” 


ATHLETE'S FOOT: one of the many 


troubles about which boys ask the 


coach. And the coach knows what 
to do—knows that odorless Alta- 
Co, diluted in 10 parts of water, is 
an excellent treatment—that any 
case which does not soon respond 
to treatment should have the 
doctor's attention. 

The coach knows, too, that Alta- 
Co in the Dolge Foot Tub helps 
prevent the further spread of 
Athlete's Foot. That Alta-Co, di- 
luted 1-to-10, kills Athlete's Foot 


Fungi in less than 30 seconds. That | 
it does not irritate the skin. That | 
it has been tested in laboratory | 
and clinic by eminent medical | 
authorities whose verbatim re- 
ports are available on request. 

That thousands of other coaches | 


approve its use. 


Send for booklet 8-710, 


Foot Tub service offer 


ALTA-CO 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 
WESTPORT, CONN. 


Pepnocrat contributed 25 cents per 
year rental until they were paid for. 

The Athletic Association then pur- 
chased 150 flash cards. One side of the 
card was red and the other white. 
They were used to spell out different 
words and make different designs. 
They had a very flashy effect, showed 
up well and could be waved in time 
with the band. 

Each member of the section was also 
provided with a small megaphone 
made out of durable, heavy ply card- 
board. Originally gray, the mega- 
phones were given two coats of a scar- 
let red enamel, producing a glossy 
appearance. At a given signal, each 
student would pick up his megaphone, 
thrust it straight out in front of him, 
then to his right and finally in a 
sweeping motion back to his lips for 
the yell. All this produces two desired 
effects, flash and volume. 


Juvenile skits 


After experimenting with the 
aforementioned types of effects, we 
attempted another kind that was re- 
ceived even better than we had antici- 
pated. By using youngsters about three 
or four years of age in a kind of pan- 
tomime or juvenile burlesque, we tried 
to tell a story based on a historical 
event or popular song, or upon some- 
thing that the crowd would imme- 
diately recognize. We were fortunate 
in getting three juveniles who fitted 
our plans perfectly—two clever little 


| four-year-old boys named “Skippy” 


MecGinnin 
beautiful three and a 
Wanda Lane Perkins. 
Our first attempt was a take-off on 
the song “Annie Doesn’t Live Here 
Anymore.” This we staged just before 
the main game between Franklin and 
Connersville. Directly in front of the 
Pepnocrat section was placed a door 
with the sign, “Home of Annie Vic- 
tory.” After a fanfare, Davey Friend 
appeared from the other end of the 
floor, dressed in a blue and white bas- 
ketball suit exactly like that of our 
Franklin High School opponents. He 
walked the length of the floor and 
knocked on the door. One of the senior 
girls dressed as the mother came to 
the door and shock her head—Annie 
doesn’t live there anymore. Davey 
slowly turned and walked back, cry- 


and Davey Friend, and 
half-year-old 


ing as if his heart would break. 

Then “Skippy” emerged, strolled 
down the floor and knocked. Again the 
mother came to the door. This time she 
nodded saying that Annie was home. 
You should have heard the “Ah’s” 
from the crowd as Wanda Lane came 
out of the door, as pretty as a picture, 
dressed in a white sateen blouse and 
pleated scarlet skirt. She paused, bid 
her mother good-by, then turned and 
curtsied to “Skippy” who in turn 
bowed low. She took his arm and they 
walked back up the floor while the 
spectators applauded vigorously. Story 
—Annie Victory refused the atten- 
tions of Davey Franklin, but instead 
accepted the company of “Skippy” 
Spartan, or a victory for Connersville 
over Franklin. 

All the skits take but a few minutes 
and are enacted between the first and 
second games. 


Planning the program 


The Pepnocrats do not perform dur- 
ing the preliminary game, but spend 
most of their time distributing the 
flash cards, megaphones and caps. By 
the time the first game is over, they 
are all in their seats and ready to per- 
form. Practice is held on Thursdays 
and Fridays after school, each practice 
session lasting about 30 minutes. 

The program for each week is 
worked out by the Innovation Com- 
mittee, the yell leaders and the spon- 
sor. If the band has a part in it, the 
leader is given a copy so that there 
will be no delays or misunderstand- 
ings. For example, the Pepnocrats will 
yell, “SAY BAND—WHAT DO YOU 
THINK OF RUSHVILLE?” The band 
will then sound their sourest notes 
(and they can do that to perfection). 
Then the Pepnocrats will ask, “WELL 
—SAY BAND—WHAT DO YOU 
THINK OF CONNERSVILLE?” The 
band will respond with their best Sun- 
day notes and the Pepnocrats will 
bark, “YEA, BAND—SOME TEAM— 
wow!” 

Following is a typical game program 
of the Pepnocrats: 

1. After the band has paraded and 
formed before the student section, the 


Pepnocrats form the letter “C” and 
sing the school song. 
2. Welcome visitor yell. “HELLO 


MUNCIE—HELLO MUNCIE—MUN- 
CIE—WE SAY—HELLO!” Then spell 
the word “Muncie” with the flash 
cards. 

3. Hello Connersville yell same as 
above with the spelling of Conners- 
ville. 

4. Special act. 

5. Flashing cards with the band. 
Under the directions of the leaders, a 
very pleasing act can be worked out 
by waving the cards in unison with 
the band music. 

6. Action yells. Three or four good 
action yells are used at this time. The 
best results in cheering can be ob- 
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tained by pitching the voice low, fore- 
ing the sound through the teeth, cut- 
ting the words off short, and building 
each yell up to a climax ending witha 
word similar to “wow.” 

Another new part of our program 
has been the introduction of a Spartan 
shield, an exact replica of the original, 
as our school symbol. Heretofore we 
did not have any kind of a mascot or 
symbol and we chose the shield be- 
cause Connersville is known as the 
Spartans to other schools. The shield 
is 2 ft. 6 in., by 4 ft. 6 in. and has a 
silver background and scarlet borders. 
On it, cut out of wood, are a bronze 
sword and torch, a Spartan head with 
a gold and scarlet helmet, a scarlet 
letter “C,” and a white scroll with the 
word “Spartans” in scarlet. We take it 
along to all out of town games, reserv- 
ing a special place for it close to the 
Pepnocrat section. 


“We Don’t Boo” 


Above the Pepnocrat section we 
have a large sign 22 ft. long and 4 ft. 
wide which reads: 


Pepnocrats 
Sponsoring Superior Spartan 
Sportsmanship 
We Don’t Boo—Do You? 


The above sign is the culmination of 
our efforts to rid our sports program 
of conduct that is unbecoming a bas- 


lems arise to be solved, but the basis 


of our solution lies in the fact that the | 


students have something to occupy 
their minds and that they have an im- 
portant part in conducting our pro- 
gram. Quoting W. F. Fox, Jr., of the 
Indianapolis News, “Verily this is a 
basketball Utopia. Believe it or not, 
ladies and gentlemen of the basketball 
audience, they simply do not BOO in 
Connersville.” 


Junketeers Return 


Last of the American track stars to 
return from a triumphant tour of the 
continent, Archie San Romani, ace 
miler from Kansas, and the lanky 


southern sprinter, Perrin Walker, | 


docked late last month heavily la- 
den with an assortment of trophies, 
medals and knickknacks. 

Interviewed by the press, San Ro- 
mani declared that the accepted world 
record of 4m. 6.8s. by Glenn Cun- 


ningham and the 4m. 6.6s reeled off | 


by Stanley Wooderson in England 
wouldn’t stand up before repeated as- 
saults during the coming indoor sea- 
son. He claimed he would have bro- 
ken the world’s record the day he was 
clocxed in 4m. 8.4s. in Stockholm. 

“They had two tapes stretched 
across the track, one at 1,500 meters 
and one at the mile, but I didn’t know 
anything about it. I hit the first tape 
and came to a dead stop, thinking the 
race was over. I had to start all over 
again and that tape business was 
worth at least two seconds.” 
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MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


320 Water Street « 


The increasing number of coaches who 
equip their teams with Ball-Band “Official” 
Shoes do so because they have found 
ketball audience. Each year new prob- | hat these shoes really provide sure-footed, 
| energy-saving speed that helps win 
games. They have checked and approved 
the 22 “Official” features—every one of 
which has a basketball reason. One very 
important feature is shown at the right— 
| the new perfected ventilated cushion 
insole. The outsole is a special, self-clean- 
ing, non-slipping rubber. A special basket- 
ball last insures all-round support for the 
foot muscles. Your team deserves the help 
that the 22 features of “Official’’ Shoes can 
give them—write for full particulars. 


**"Modern Basketball 
for Girls*° 


BY WILHELMINE E. MEISSNER 
AND ELIZABETH YEEND MEYERS 
A handbook on the girls’ game as it is played 
today. 
54 PAGES, PAPER COVER 
Text in Outline Form 

FUNDAMENTALS . TACTICS . DIAGRAMS 

Practice Formations, Floor Plays 

(Two Court, Three Court) 

AND UNIQUE COLLECTION OF ACTION 
MOVIE PHOTOS SHOWING THE 
FUNDAMENTALS 
The authors are members of the Committee on 


Women’s Basketball of the American DPhysica 
Education Association 


One Dollar, Postpaid, Immediate Delivery 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


250 E. 43rd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FOR 22 BASKETBALL REASONS 


COACHES CHOOSE 
“OFFICIAL” SHOES 
@ 


NEW VENTILATED 
INSOLE 


Cross-section showing ven- 
tilated insole construction. 
The full-length sponge 
cushion is channeled, and 
holes in the insole coincide 
with the channels. In action, 
the compressing and expand- 
ing of the channeled cushion 
forces air through the insole 
true air-conditioning. 


TRACE MARE 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and as buffers 
around basketball courts. 


Send for Booklet “‘F”’ 


PETERSEN & CO. Est. 1911 
4225 North 16th St.,.Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BASKETBALL 


FOOTBALL 
SOCCER 
SKIING 
TRACK 
HOCKEY 
SOFTBALL 
EMBLEMS 


IMPROVE THE APPEARANCE 
OF YOUR TEAM and you'll 


increase your attendance 


@ Smarthy dressed teams always draw the crowd. 
That is why so many schools and colleges throughout 
the country are breaking attendance records by out- 
fitting their teams with sturdy Kahnfast Satin trunks 
and shirts. 


KAHNFAST SATINS—NOT ONLY 
LOOK BETTER, THEY WEAR BETTER. 


The high colors are fast to washing and perspira- 
tion, and the fabric stands up under the hardest 
usage—light in weight. Available in team colors. Ask 
your dealer or write to us. See coupon on last page. 


KAHNFAST SATINS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


444 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DU 


“CorD-BIL_T’ BASKET BALL 


The Greatest Development In Ball Con- 
struction Since The Invention Of TheGame 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG 


Y y 1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
Bd. A. DUBOW MFG. co. ; CHICAGO. ILL. 


BOW 


Improve Your Players’ Game 


With This GREAT NEW BALL 


Nine years of co-operation between the NATIONAL FEDER- 
ATION OF STATE HIGH SCHOOLS ATHLETIC ASSO- 
CIATION and inventive geniuses has resulted in this new 
CORD-BILT ball—the pioneer in a new field. It is made of 
deep pebbled grain cowhide leather and moulded into a perfect 
sphere and will retain its true shape much longer than any 
ordinary Official ball. It has black rib seams—giving a smart, 
attractive appearance and priceless aid in handling. Resilience 
or liveliness controlled—each ball built to react the same as 
the traditional seam ball—Uniformity in size, shape, weight 
and reaction—-no dead spots-—no sewing to rip—perfectly bal- 
anced. The ultimate in streamlining and durability. 

In addition to the D25 Basket Ball shown at the left, 
Dubow makes the famous Approved Official D35 and many 
other basket bal] models in many price ranges. Dubow basket 
halls will be kind to your budget, Mr. Coach. Ask your dealer 


to show you Dubow Basket Bal! and Football equipment. 


Sent “ostpaid. Order from 


date handbook on the subject. A ‘‘hest seller’’ 
Spring at $1.00. NOW SPECIALLY PRICED AT 50c. 


DO YOU TEACH ARCHERY?| | FOOTBALL FORMATION STAMP 


If you do, you'll find ARCHERY TODAY a gold THE PRICE IS $1 COMPLETE 
mine of information! Heartily endorsed by leading 
archers and instructors as the most practical, up-to- 12 Movable Rubber Football Types, Stamp 


last with Five Grooves, Ink Pad, Tweezers. For 
set of 11 Defensive X’s, send 25 cents extra. 


BROADHEAD PUBLISHING CO. . . . 
BOX 572 OAK PARK, ILLINOIS SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 


250 East 43 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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New Books 


PERSONAL HYGIENE APPLIED. 
By Jesse Feiring Williams. Pp. 627. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co. $2.50. 


ESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, of Co- 

lumbia University, herein presents 
an old text in a new form, this being 
the sixth edition. The book covers the 
same ground as most hygiene texts. 
However, the method of presentation 
should prove very helpful insofar as 
the text presents a brief survey of the 
anatomical and physiological back- 
grounds of the different body systems 
before the hygienic aspect is covered. 
This is, of course, based on the premise 
that a knowledge of structure and 
function is necessary before a discus- 
sion of care can be intelligently under- 
taken. 

The book is up-to-date in the pres- 
entation of everyday health problems. 
The appendix contains data that should 
prove very beneficial to the teacher, 
containing a compilation of com- 
municable diseases from the standpoint 
of recognition, source of. infection, 
mode of transmission, incubation pe- 
riod, prevalence, method of control, 
etc. The author also has listed a series 
of assignment topics and true and false 
questions based on the text. 

All in all, the text should prove of 
value to the pupil and the teacher, as 
the material is sufficient in detail and 
well presented. 

HYMAN KRAKOWER 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. By Ma- 
jor R. W. Galloway, D.S.C., M.B., 
Ch.B., R.A.M.C. Pp. 182. Illustrated. 
Baltimore: William Wood and Co. 
$2.50. 


ECENT reports of health and 

development conditions of youth 
in England, revealed that a great 
number of children and young peo- 
ple were either undernourished or 
poorly developed. Since private en- 
terprises seemed inadequate the gov- 
ernment stepped in to try to improve 
conditions. Camps and playgrounds 
were organized, even pre-recruiting 
army camps were established and 
general interest in physical educa- 
tion strongly emphasized. 

All these factors make the appear- 
ance of this little book timely and 
significant. It gives much needed ma- 
terial which can be covered in a short 
time. Major Galloway has some 
strong personal convictions which 
resulted in an impressive, although 
subjective, interpretation of the 
value of the various gymnastic pro- 
cedures. 

For instance he attaches too much 
importance to breathing exercises, 
especially for developing endurance. 
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Whereas physical educators generally 
agree that breathing exercises play a 
rather small role in physical education. 
Any physical exercise will involve 
respiratory gymnastics, therefore there 
is no particular need for isolated res- 
piratory exercises. 

He includes interesting tables for en- 
ergy consumption in exercise, but it is 
difficult to follow them. After all, the 
expenditure will depend, not only on 
the type of exercise, but on the rate 
and intensity of it. 

It is unfortunate that he did not in- 
dicate some better references. For in- 
stance, he should have mentioned the 
famous book by A. V. Hill, The Living 
Machinery. 

On the whole, the book, in spite of 
its small size, gives much needed in- 
formation in a well-written form. It 
is too elementary for use in the Amer- 
ican schools of physical education but 
a practical physical director may profit 
by it, if he uses it as a mental brush. 


PETER V. KARPOVICH 


ARCHERY TODAY. By Harry Mc- 
Evoy, Jr. Pp. 63. Oak Park, IIll.: The 
Broadhead Publishing Company. 50c. 


VEN a Wall Street tycoon is often 
perplexed when investing his good 
kopecks in athletic equipment. Here is 
a handbook on archery equipment that 
should prove a boon to all followers of 
the ancient sport. Divided into three 
sections, the 7% in. by 5 in. paper- 
bound volume gives the reader a clear 
picture of what to look for in purchas- 
ing his bow (including bowstrings) and 
arrows. Thrown in for good measure is 
an abbreviated but excellent chapter 
on the art of shooting. 

Mr. McEvoy’s suggestions for saving 
time and money in the acquisition of 
good archery equipment probably will 
be heartily endorsed by battle-scarred 
veterans of the sporting goods counter. 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL. By Stephen 
Epler. Pp. 58. Illustrated—diagrams. 
The University Publishing Company. 


EPHEN EPLER’S handbook of 

six-man football for players, 
coaches. and schoolmen is more than 
a mere recording of the rules. Prepared 
and distributed under the direction of 
the American Boy magazine, the 
paper - covered manual of modified 
football is replete with suggested 
coaching procedure and excellent dia- 
grams of both offensive and defensive 
play. Thrown in for good measure are 
chapters on the development of the 
game and tips on getting started. 

No one can ever accuse Stephen Ep- 
ler of lacking drive or perseverance. 
His success with six-man football at 
the Beatrice, Nebr., High School 
prompted the author to compile the 
first set of rules back in 1935. Since 
then the author has waged an unceas- 
ing campaign by magazine articles and 
national surveys, for a more wide- 
spread adoption of abbreviated foot- 
ball. His latest article, “Recent Trends 
in Six-Man Football,” appeared in 
last month’s Scholastic Coach. 


Filmo 70-D Camera gets every motion. 
The versatility of the Filmo 70-D movie 
camera makes it the choice of coaches. Seven 
poem. from 8 frames per second to 64 
slow motion), meet every requirement for 
movies which truly explain. Turret-mount- 
ing of three lenses provides split-second 
change, and lenses are available for every 
demand. Spyglass viewfinder makes follow- 
ing plays easy. These and other features 
assure professional quality movies at ama- 


teur Cost. 
* * e 


Quality Projector importan’. Theater- 
quality reproduction is essential for success- 
ful teaching. Filmo Projectors guarantee 
flawless reproduction by their design, fath- 
ered by three decades of experience, and 
their precision manufacture. They are built 
in a wide variety of models meeting every 
need. Classroom instructors can share the 
benefits of a Filmo Projector by utilizing the 
diversified selection of films available on 
rental from the Filmo Library. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
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® Your team will improve much 
faster if you show them their mis- 
takes than if you must depend on 
explanations alone. 

In a movie they can see every 
mistake, see exactly how they 
made it, see what it cost. The 
slow motion camera reveals 
points likely to escape attention 
otherwise. And, since the camera 
is incapable of bias, none can 
take offense. The morale of 
every player is protected so that 
each will constantly strive for 
self-improvement, thus leaving 
more of your time free for work 
on new plays. 

In the book, Coaching with Filmo 
Motion Pictures, winning coaches tell 
how they use Filmo equipment to devel- 


op their teams. The coupon will bring you 
a copy without obligation. Mail it now. 


eS 
I $C10-3? 


| BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1812 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
| Please send me without obligation: 
1 C FILMO 16 mm. Camera booklet. 
| CG FILMO 16 mm. Projector booklet. 
| O Coaching with FILMO Motion Pictures. 
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PROTECT AND PRESERVE 


your copies of 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


in a sturdy binder made of simulated 
grain leather embossed in gold with 
the name of this magazine. Binder 
holds twelve copies . . . no punching 
necessary ... a snap and they are se- 
cure. Binders are sent postpaid. 


PRICE $1.50 


Send orders to 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 
250 EAST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


f ‘ 
Chosen by “a 
FAMOUS ee: SNYDER 
COACHES (py SHouLneR 
GUARD 


Used by Penn. Prince- 
ton, Navy and others. 
Light in weight, fits any 
shoulder perfectly .. . 
absorbs shocks . 
Allows player to 
block, tackle or 
pass with abso- 
lute freedom. 


Write for details 
CHESTERMAN 
& STREETER, INC. 


1205 Walnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUINAND - GALLET~ GALCO 

and SECURITY TIMERS are 

on sale at all local dealers 
Write for new catalog SC 3 
JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK 


Gym Mats *,, 


Heavy 21-0z. white duck 
Hair Felt 

Hand Tufted 

Boxed Edges 

Handles that stay 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


S 


370 MARQUETTE ST. FOND DU LAC, WIS 


BRUISES, SPRAINS, and other 
TRAUMATIC INJURIES 
Raw Skin Surfaces, 

“Black Eyes”’ 


are treated with dispatch 
when Cressings of 


Anlephlegiiline 


are applied. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


163 Varick St., New York 
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of Soccer 


(Continued from page 14) 
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plan of handing out slips of paper 
with sections of the field designated 
for each player to cover. (Diags. 1 
and 2). 

Take an individual player aside 
and show him just what happens 
when he is out of position. A wing 
encroaching on the territory of an in- 
side man must travel out to reach a 
ball which he should have been able 
to trap standing still. Inside men who 


_ crowd the dribbling center are unable 


to take a pass because they are too 
close. Halfbacks who follow the for- 
wards too closely or lag too far be- 
hind are continually beaten to the 
ball by opponents. 

Probably one of the most effective 


| methods to overcome this is the adop- 


tion of habit drills similar to those 
employed in basketball. Place your 
wing men deep in the corners and 
have fullbacks loop kicks to them 
until their play becomes automatic. 
Follow this up by having the wing 
drop another looping kick in front of 
the goal mouth. All this implies, to 
some extent, the value of the looping 
kick, an item which will be discussed 
later. The wings must acquire the 
habit of getting into the corners while 
still observing the fullbacks closely 
enough to remain onside. 

If a coach can implant the worth 
of this offensive measure in his play- 
ers, he has equipped his team with a 
sturdy attacking weapon. The play 
is too deep for the halves to check 
and when fullbacks start branching 
out to cover the corners there Is cer- 
tain to be plenty of unprotected 
ground in the goal area. In fact this 
play has a better chance to succeed 
here than in the middle of the field 
where the outside halfback may 
crowd the wing or hurry him suffi- 
ciently to spoil his part in the ma- 
neuver. 


The drill in Diag. 3 entails the per- 
manent stationing of a forward line- 
man, either the wing or inside man, 
in his offensive half of the field, in 
advance of the other forwards but 
away from the fullbacks. The side- 
line is a good spot. He remains out of 
the play until one of his backs ob- 
tains clear possession of the ball, and 
then cuts across the field to receive 
the kick at a prearranged spot. Usu- 
ally he must trap the ball with his 
back to his own goal and from this 
position pass to a tearnmate coming 
toward him. The play is not an easy 
one, especially for high school boys, 
but correctly executed it gives def- 
inite possession of the ball to the of- 
fense in scoring territory. 

Many coaches overlook the fact 
that some players move out of their 
own territory not only to follow the 
ball but to aid a teammate who is 
hard pressed, or who is out of posi- 
tion himself. In high school soccer 
the center halfback often will hustle 
out to cover a wing who has evaded 
the outside half, only to leave his 
own center area free and unprotect- 
ed. Position is everything in soccer, 
as it is in billiards. 

Seldom do the wings on a smart 
and well-drilled team go into the 
goal mouth, except when the ball has 
been centered and they are follow- 
ing in. These outside men know that 
the ball will be lifted into their ter- 
ritory if the defense clears it from 
the middle and one of the halfbacks 
intercepts. Clever soccer players are 
well aware of the difficulties they 
will come up against in attempting 
to advance down the center where 
the defense has concentrated its 
strength. 

Until old instincts are broken down, 
a squad composed of boys who have 
played football, basketball or baseball 
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will often resort to hand-play in stop- 
ping the flight of a ball. Yet curiously 
enough it is not handling the ball, but 
the illegal use of hands on opponents 
which causes a majority of penalties. 
Few high school coaches teach their 
players the correct shoulder charge 
which is sanctioned under the rules. 
Yet this charge is an essential part of 
the game. 

It is not necessary for a player to 
leave his feet in a charge or to use his 
entire upper body. A carefully placed 
shoulder is more effective, especially 
if it is timed to catch an opponent off- 
balance. The use of the hip in this re- 
spect should be entirely eliminated as 
it is not effective and can be classed as 
dangerous play. The soccer charge has 
some of the elements of offensive line 
play in football. The hands and arms 
are kept out of the play and the major 
part of the burden is placed on the 
shoulders. 


After several free kicks have been 
called against them for illegal hand 
play, the players committing the of- 
fense exercise extreme caution not to 
repeat the foul in further play. 


Retaining possession 


The moment the ball comes into pos- 
session of the average player his first 
reaction is to boot it down the field. If 
the ball is kicked near the opponents’ 
goal line, he reasons, he can rush down, 
perhaps, and gain a shooting oppor- 
tunity. Countless experiences wherein 
opposing backs calmly kick out of 
danger fail to bring home the fact that 
he is bucking a losing proposition. 

The importance of possession may 
be firmly implanted by providing the 
forward line with an opportunity to 
enjoy the thrill that comes from work- 
ing the ball by skillful dribbling and 
passing through an opposing defense 
and on into the shooting area. Drib- 
bling and passing drills are essential 
but even the faculty of perfect execu- 
tion does not always clinch the pos- 
session idea that the coach is trying to 
put across. 


Teamwork has a very important 
bearing on this phase of the game. 
Drills in which the linemen move up 
and down the field passing the ball 
across in front to the next in line, have 
some value. 


The kicks 


Before the coach starts work on the 
various kicks used in soccer, he must 
become familiar with the results on the 
ball and the action of the kicker’s leg. 
Probably the most important funda- 
mental of kicking is the correct knee 
snap which few high school players de- 
velop to any great extent. A ball con- 
tacted low spins skyward and carries 
the best distances; a higher placed 
kick revolves toward the ground and 
does not cover much distance. 

Next month, the author will cover 


the various kicks and further funda- 
mentals. 
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New— 
Available 


VOIT ee Now! 
ENDURO OUTLASTS, OUTPERFORMS 
ALL OTHER BASKETBALLS! 


An exclusive, newly developed basketball as enduring as its name implies! 

Built on a form of rugged rubber combined with best-quality rubberized 

cotton fabric—vuleanized into a strong, chafe-less, one-piece unit! No 

stitches, no lacing, no seams, no openings, no bladder to cause trouble. 

No flat spots or dead spaces—only accurate balance and _ perfect 
performance. Official size. weight, shape, balance. School Price $6.00. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF VOIT SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 


Box 250, Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 
180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


Oldest, most complete line in America. Correctly de- 
signed. Skillfully fabricated. “Medart” Gym Apparatus 
merits your consideration. 


Write for Catalog G-3 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


Standard or special equipment: complex or simple in- 
stallations; consult “Medart’ for an efficient solution to 
your backstop problems. 


Write for Catalog BB-1 


TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 


Nothing to lift up or pull down . . . Medart Gym Seats 
operate on the approved telescopic principle. Complete 
engineering service. 


Write for Catalog GS-I 


POOL EQUIPMENT 


Medart slides, diving boards, ladders, towers and other 
pool equipment are fully described and illustrated in the 
new 1937 Catalog. 


Write for Catalog WS-1I 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3540 DEKALB ST. + + ¥ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone 
Directory 
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| For Athletic Fields 
White Powdered 


“CONGAREE 
MARKER” 


IT IS ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
Will not bern players’ eyes, mouth or 
cause infections—Continued use causes 
no grass injury 
Applied with marking machine 
Write for inspection sample 
Price at Trenton 
40 Bags— 1 ton... .$30.00 
20 Bags—'% ton... .$20.45 
10 Bags—\% ton....$13.35 
Single Bags—50 lIbs...8 2.25 


Lime Burns Eliminated! 
UNITED CLAY MINES 
CORPORATION 


Trenton New Jersey 


ILLUSTRATED 


COACHING BOOK 
—~ON— 
FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL, TRACK 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


SAYGER SPORTS SYNDICATE 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine. 

And here's a knife that 
every hunter and fisher- 
man should have in his 
pocket for skinning and 
cleaning game and fish. 
Its two slender keen cut- 
ting blades of high qual- 
ity steel are just right to 
do a gd@od clean job of 
slitting and skinning. The 
name ‘*‘Winchester’’ on 
the blades is a guarantee 
of quality. 


SPECIAL OFFER We will send you this 


mates Winchester Sportsman’s 
Knife and National Sports- 

man for a whole year, 12 Both For $4.00 
Big Issues. —— 

Clip this adv. and mail today with $1 bill 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
275 Newbury St., Room 152 Sportsman’s Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


From the States 


(Continued from page 12) 


until after the kick is made. 

Scoring. As in regulation football. 
If there are no goal posts, there will 
be no field goals, naturally. Try for 
points may be attempted by other 
methods. 

Officiating. Only a referee is needed. 


P. F. NEVERMAN, 


Wisconsin Intersch, Athletic Assn., 
Marinette, Wis. 


* 
Stuhldreher at clinic 


VER ninety high school coaches 
attended the coaches’ clinic spon- 
sored by the Stevens Point H. S. ath- 
letic department at Sunset Lake. Harry 
Stuhldreher, coach of the University 
of Wisconsin, opened the clinic with 
a lecture on the balanced and unbal- 
anced line. After speaking on the 
Notre Dame system he touched upon 
the forward pass. The forward pass, he 
declared, is a powerful weapon if used 
at the right time, but you must have 
a good passer and boys who can deftly 
pull them in. The pass thrown at 
medium speed is better than the bullet 
pass because it is easier to handle. 
Pat Holmes, director of athletics at 
Oak Park, Ill., High School, discussed 
his physical education program. Hav- 
ing a large field house, the school 
holds gym classes with about 250 in 
each class and five instructors in 
charge. They stress correction work 
and a game for everybody. Every stu- 
dent in the school must pass in phy- 
sical education and be able to swim 
in order to graduate. 


L. A. ERICKSON, 


Wisconsin H. S. Coaches Assn., 
Shorewood, Wis. 


Connecticut 


Cross-country run 


HE cross-country run next month 

will be the first athletic event to 
be conducted on a state-wide basis this 
year. The meet drew less than 100 run- 
ners in 1932 when first inaugurated, 
but last fall nearly 250 runners par- 
ticipated. 

It will again be staged on the Wes- 
leyan University freshman course un- 
der the direction of F. J. “Fritz” Mar- 
tin, coach of track. If the field becomes 
still larger it may be necessary to 
separate the group into two classes, or 
run the event in two heats against time. 


Basketball plans 


Plans for the annual basketball 
tournaments, to be held next March, 
are already being formulated by the 
executive committee of the Confer- 
ence. Last year for the first time, the 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


LATERAL PASS 
TECHNIQUE 
and STRATEGY 


(Third and Revised Edition) 


You are being offered the cream of 17 
years of successful experimenting with 
the lateral pass. The book includes dia- 
grams of nine best lateral pass plays, 
and also defensive strategy. 


Leading Coaches Recommend It: 


Coach Pipal is far in advance of any 
one else in the development of the 
Lateral Pass. 


E. E. “Tad” Wieman, Princeton. 


I have read your book on Lateral Pass 
and commend it to all coaches. 


D. X. Bible, Texas Univ. 


Joe Pipal’s theories on Lateral Pass 
are sound and will work. 


Wallace W. Wade, Duke. 

Joe Pipal confounds his opponents by 
the use of Lateral Pass plays. Occident- 
al’s four successive championships were 


due to the effective use of this play.— 
Bill Henry, Sports editor, L. A. Times. 


Price $2.50 


Address all communications to: 


J. A. PIPAL 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
Los Angeles, California 


ELASTOPLAST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E-l-a-s-t-i-c adhesive plaster ban- 
dage. It never slips—allows free 
movement of joint. Provides firm 
support. For prevention and care 
of injuries to ankle, knee, elbow, 
wrist, thigh, etc. 


MEDIPLAST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E-l-a-s-t-i-c adhesive Compress. 
Protective emergency covering 
for cuts, blisters, abrasions, etc. 
Contraction aids healing. Fits 
like skin, does not restrict motion. 


Free sample sent to physicians, coaches, 
and trainers upon request. 


DUKE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


_— 


No-Germ Heavy Service 
LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and Welded 
Insist upon No-Germ Baskets 
(Look for Label). They equip 
many Gymns. Cost less—last 
longer. Assorted sizes. Con- 
sult your Dealer or Write 

Direct 
AMERICAN WIRE FORMCO., 
INC., 275-279 Grant Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


scheme of selecting eight outstanding 
teams in each of three classes of 
schools, was abandoned and an open- 
to-all elimination program was car- 
ried out. In many respects the plan 
was both popular and satisfactory, but 
the winning teams had a difficult role 
to fill, particularly since two of them 


BASKETBALL BOOKS 


Send 3-cent stamp fer our complete list of foot- 
ball and basketball books, which you may buy from 
us at the publisher's list price. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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went on to play a full round of games 
at the New England tournament in 
Portland, Maine. 


There appears to be strong senti- 
ment toward some plan which shall be 
mid-way between the former selective 
method and the wide open competi- 
tion of last season; a plan which gives 
all teams of excellent rating and those 
of border-line ability, an equal chance 
to compete, but at the same time keeps 
the number of games within a reason- 
able limit. 

WALTER B. SPENCER, 


Connecticut Intersch. Ath. Conf., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Texas 


Practice in mountains 


ANY high school teams did their 

pre-season practicing away from 
local gridirons. Some coaches drilled 
their squads in the mountains or hills 
of the state for two weeks, living un- 
der camp routine. Two outdoor prac- 
tices and one skull session or lecture 
comprised a day’s work. Most of the 
coaches interviewed on the combina- 
tion camp-football practice idea 
seemed to value more highly the op- 
portunities such a system provides for 
closer player-coach understanding 
than the actual physical work in- 
volved. 


The average Texas football team this 
year is smaller than in the past. Of 
course McKinney with its 200-pound 
line is an exception but the majority 
of the teams are certainly smaller than 
their predecessors. This may be due to 
the ruling which forbids a boy to play 
if he is more than 18-years old before 
Sept. 1. 


Even though teams are smaller this 
year they are more air-minded than 
ever. High school coaches are spending 
hours trying to develop a pitcher and 
catcher to bear the brunt of their aerial 
attack. The success of Sammy Baugh 
at T.C.U. and other stars of the state 
have caused this trend. 


J. G. GOOBER KEYES, 


Texas H. S. Football Coaches Agsn., 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Missouri 


Basketball clinic 


ANS are now being formulated 
for the annual state-wide meeting 
of the coaches to be held this year in 
the field house at Columbia on Sat., 
Dec. 11, in conjunction with the annual 
basketball clinic. Don Faurot and 
George Edwards of Missouri Univer- 
sity will conduct the clinic in which 
outstanding college and high school 
men of the state are expected to par- 
ticipate. 

The coaches will gather for their an- 
nual session at a dinner in one of the 
downtown hotels. The entire group 
will be guests at the M. U.-St. Louis U. 
basketball game in the evening. 

Over twenty-two coaches from all 
sections of the state attended the an- 
nual three-day football clinic at Co- 


lumbia. Coach Don Faurot and his en- 
tire M. U. staff gave a comprehensive 
course on the game, covering every- 
thing in the way of offensive and de- 
fensive football and even including 
methods of training and publicity. The 
rule changes and interpretation meet- 
ing was conducted by Jack Matthews. 
Forty high school boys were used for 
demonstration work by the instructors. 


Dues forthcoming 


The membership dues of the Coaches 
Assn. for 1937-38 are now being col- 
lected. The dues have been increased 
this year from fifty cents to a dollar, 
which will be equally divided between 
the state and district organizations. 

C. E. Porter, 


Missouri Coaches Assn., 
St. James, Mo. 


New Jersey 
Clinic plans for year 


HE Coaches Assn. have completed 

plans for the year’s entire series of 
clinics. The dates follow: Athletic In- 
juries, Oct. 7 at Bloomfield High; Foot- 
ball, Oct. 31 at Rutgers College; Bas- 
ketball, Dec. 10; Swimming, Dec. 16; 
Basketball, Jan. 27; Track, Feb. 17; 
Baseball, Mar. 25 and Apr. 9; Rutgers’ 
Clinic, Apr. (indefinite); Track, Apr. 
9; Tennis, Apr. 22; Banquet and An- 
nual Meeting, May 12. 

John “Ox” Da Grosa demonstrated 
to the large group of coaches attending 
the first football clinic at Asbury Park, 
how -he goes about organizing a 
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“green” high school football squad. 
The coaches were impressed with Da 
Grosa’s deft method of imparting a 
simple system of offensive play. 


CHARLES J. SCHNEIDER, 


New Jersey H. S. Coaches Assn., 
Newark, N. J 


Idaho 


Reciprocity agreement 


RECIPROCITY agreement is in 

effect with Oregon whereby ath- 
letic officials in that state are recog- 
nized as certified officials in Idaho, and 
officials from the latter state are 
granted the privilege of working 
games in Oregon. 

W. O. Shurtliff former track coach 
at Idaho Falls, has transferred to Ru- 
pert where he will also be head coach. 
A. J. Malcolm is now located at Mul- 
lan after serving at Cottonwood. Ed 
Lacy has switched over from Rupert to 
Franklin High in Boise. John Norby, 
coach at Jerome last year, has entered 
the state law enforcement department. 
George Green replaced George Hjort 
at Burley, while Hjort is assisting Mel 
Ingram at Wallace. Percy Clapp, for- 
mer assistant coach and physical edu- 
cation instructor at the University of 
Idaho, is now located at the Colorado 
State Teachers College. 

The smaller schools of the state are 
now experimenting with six-man foot- 
ball. 


E. F. GRIDER, 
Idaho H. S. Intersch. Activities Assn., 
Boise, Idaho. 
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() Additional Posters 


C) Sample 
How many? 


[C] Information 


BASK-O-LITE 
C] Information 


‘BECTON, DICKINSON 
[] New Ace Manual 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
C1 Booklet, Filmo 16 m.m. () Sample 


] Folder 


[] Catalog 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MASTER COUPON 


Use This Convenient Form to 
Obtain Sample Goods and 


Literature from Advertisers 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 


Coach advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 


BIRELY'S, INC. 


BROOKS SHOE CO. 
AMERICAN WIRE FORM CJ Information 
co. 


Co. 
CHESTERMAN &STREETER [) “Stroking with Vincent 
C) Information R 
CONVERSE RUBBER CO. FILMS, INC. 
RAE CROWTHER INC. 


DENVER CHEMICAL CO, GENERAL ELECTRIC 


eae a C. B. DOLGE CO. GENERAL FOODS 
O Booklet, Filmo 16 m.m. ) Booklet, Foot-tub service C1) Sample Postum 
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° [] Booklet, “Attack in 
BIKE WEB MFG. CO. J. A. DUBOW Football” 
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OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


DUKE LABORATORIES 
C] Sample 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER 


ichards" 


[] Information on “Foot- 
ball" 
C) Projector, film rental 


[] Sample Layouts 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 


BOOKS 


Football Line Play, by B.F.Oakes, $3. 


Manual for Functional Football, by 
John DaGrosa, $5. 


Functional Football, by John Da 
Grosa, $3. 

Practical Football, by H. O. Crisler 
and E. E. Wieman, $3. 

Kicking the American Football, by 
tg | N. Mills, $2. (revised edi- 
ion. 


Questions and Answers on the 1937 
Football Rules, by E.C. Krieger, $1. 


Winning Football, by Bernie Bier- 
man, $2.50. 


Sayger Illustrated Series 


Ohio State’s Offense, by Francis 
Schmidt, $1.50. 


Minnesota’s Offense, by Bernie | 
Bierman, $1. 


Purdue’s Offense, by Noble Kizer, 
$1.50. 


Michigan’s Offense, by Harry 


Kipke, $1.50. 


BOOKS 


Basketball Offensive Fundamentals 
Analyzed, by Blair Gullion, $2. 


100 Drills for Teaching Basketball 
—, by Blair Gullion, 
1. 


“—_ Basketball, by Nat Holman, 
2. 


My Basketball Bible, by Forrest C. 
Allen, $4. 


Secrets of Winning Basketball, by 
Mark A. Peterman, $2. 


Modern Basketball for Girls, by 
Meissner and Meyers, $1. 


Sayger Illustrated Series 


Ohio State’s Offense, by Harold 
Olsen, $1. 


Pittsburgh’s Offense, 
Carlson, $1. 


Indiana’s Offense, 
Dean, $1. 


Butler’s Offense, by “Tony” Hin- 
kle, $1.50. 


by H. C. 


by Everett 


All sent postpaid. Send check with order. 
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P. GOLDSMITH SONS 

[] Catalog 

GORDON-LACEY CHEM. 
PROD. CO. 

[] Information 

GREAT WESTERN’ ATH- 
LETIC GOODS CO. 

[] Catalog 

HILLYARD CHEM. CO. 

[] Basketball Chart and 
Score Book 

HOOD RUBBER CO. 
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How many? 

HYNSON, WESTCOTT & 
DUNNING 

C] Sample, information 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON 

[] Booklet, “Aids for Ath- 
letes" 

KAHNFAST SATINS 

[] Information on 
Fabrics 

MAHLER TEXTILES INC. 

[] Uniform Cloth sample 

[] Color Chart 


[] Catalog 
[] Catalog 
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[] Gymloh 
[] Athaloh 


WOOLEN 


[) Catalog 


[) Catalog 
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[] Booklet 


MARTY GILMAN 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL 


Information on 


] Information 

NAT. SPORTS EQUIP. CO. 
C] Information 

NAT. SPORTSMAN INC. 
C] Information 


NEVINGER MFG. CO. 


JULES RACINE 

[] New Sports Timer 
Catalog 

JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 

[] Information 

SHREDDED WHEAT 


[] Additional posters 
How many? 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


MFG. co. CJ Catalog 


UNITED CLAY MINES 
[] Marking sample 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 

CL) Booklet, "How to Make 
That Team" 
How many? 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS hee RUBBER CO. 


Catalog 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIV. WEYENBERG SHOE 
AMERICAN CHAIN & 
CABLE CO. 

C] Folder, "A Better Net" wiLSON SPORTING 

PETERSEN & CO. 


MFG. CO. 
] Folder 


GOODS 
[] Catalog 


No coupon honored unless position is stated 
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Early season stimulant 


NEW method of stimulating in- 

terest in basketball early in the 
season has been devised by Gay Kin- 
ter, coach at Decatur High School, 
and Roy Anderson, coach at Lincoln. 
Before the start of the regular season 
each school will devote an assembly 
period to announcements relative to 
the basketball schedule and season 
ticket drive. 

During the assemblies, which will 
be held on different days, a regulation 
basketball game will be played be- 
tween the two school teams. No ad- 
mission wiil be charged to the game 
and no expenses paid either team. The 
distance between the two schools is 
such that neither team will consume 
much school time. 

Principal McGinnis and assistant- 
principal Eckley at Pontiac have ar- 
ranged an attractive football and 
basketball program for their students 
and team followers. Several of the 
football games will be dedicated to 
certain prominent individuals or 
groups. The first important game is 
to be designated as “Henry Day” as a 
welcome to Wilbur Henry, the new 
football coach. In basketball the an- 
nual Pontiac tournament will draw 
outstanding teams of the state includ- 
ing Joliet, the 1937 state champion, 
and a number of the teams that were 
strong contenders for state champion- 
ship honors. This tournament will pro- 
vide the dopesters with statistics on 
which to base their state champion- 
ship predictions for 1938. 


Night football status 


Night football games are still on the 
increase in Illinois. Most of the new 
fields that have been recently con- 
structed provide for lighting systems. 
In the most popular type of layout 
there are five tall poles on each side 
of the field with a battery of four flood 
lights on each pole. The best lighted 
fields also have supplementary lights 
which are turned on the bleachers 
before and after the game and during 
intermissions. These supplementary 
lights are especially valuable in en- 
abling the school authorities to keep 
some semblance of order among spec- 
tators. The attendance at night games 
in most of the larger cities is consid- 
erably better than when the games 
are played in the daytime. 

In contrast to the success which the 
larger schools are having with night 
games a number of the smaller schools 
are having difficulty in paying ex- 
penses of night games. The lights are 
rather expensive and bulbs often burn 
out in inclement weather. Since the 
high-powered bulbs cost several dol- 
lars each, the cost of operating is often 
greater than the profits from the game. 
In a few cases, such as at Milford, the 


| lighting system is being discontinued 


on account of the added expense. 


H. V. Porter, 


Illinois H. S. Athletic Assn., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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TMPIC GAMES 
G CEREMONIES 


PRESENT IN THE OLYMPIC STADIUM 
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JESSE OWENS, UNITED STATES Se 
Leading in Ralph Metcalfe, U. §. and M. B. Osendarp Holland, to win the 100 Meters 


JOHN WOODRUFF, UNITED STATES 
Winning the 800 Meters Championship 


Flag-bearers forming semi-circle before the Olympic oath The Olympic Torch which burned constantly during the 
was administered Games 


MARJORIE GESTRING, UNITED STATES 
13-year-old Springboard Diving Champion 


e. 

fe a ‘ 

Jack Lovelock, New Zealand, Olympic 1500 Meters Champion, defeating 
Glenn Cunningham in world’s record time 
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SOME OF THE 600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
APPEARING IN THE OLYMPIC REPORT 


JACK MEDICA, UNITED STATES 
Olympic 400 Meters Champion 


After a hard race, the United States (top) won the Eight-Oared Championship, defeating ltaly and 
Germany by less than one second 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
on the GAMES OF THE XIth OLYMPIAD and the 
IVth OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


1936 


The preparation and production of this monumental volume was undertaken as soon after 
the close of the Games as possible. This Report constitutes a permanent record of the Games. 
It contains the complete detailed results of the Olympic competitions in all sports with a brief 
description of the events; stirring accounts of the Opening and Closing Ceremonies; the results 
of the Final Tryouts which determined the makeup of the American Olympic Team; American, 
World's and Olympic Records; contributors to the Olympic Fund; interesting reports of the man- 
agers of the various teams; a complete recordof Olympic Champions in all events since 1896 
with winning performances; history of the Ancient and Modern Olympic Games by the late 
Professor William M. Sloane, one of the original members of the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, and plans of Japan for the 1940 Olympic Games. The book is presented in an interesting, 
narrative form. 

This imposing volume, containing approximately 500 pages interspersed with 600 illustrations 
selected from official photographs of the Games, makes this a worthy souvenir of the greatest 
athletic festival ever held. 

The book is cloth bound and printed on a fine grade of paper. The price is $2.00 per copy. 

The competitions comprising the Games as covered in this Report, are as follows: 


Athletics SUMMER GAMES Weight Lifting 

Athletics—Women Field Handball Rifle Shooting Wrestling 

Basketball Field Hockey Rowing Yachting 

Boxing Gymnastics Soccer Art Competition (Architecture, 

Canoeing Gymnastics—Women Swimming, Diving and Literature, Music, Painting 

Cycling Modern Pentathlon Water Polo and Sculpture) 

Equestrian Pistol Shooting Swimming and Diving— Demonstrations— 

Fencing Polo Women Baseball and Gliding 
WINTER GAMES 

Bobsled Ski Demonstrations— 

Figure Skating Ski—Women Military Ski 

Ice Hockey Speed Skating Patrol Race and Eisschiessen 


In order to obtain a widespread distribution of this book, it has been suggested 
that these reports be awarded as prizes for athletic events in lieu of or in addition 
to the customary awards. A special gift page suitable for engrossing is included in 
reports to be used for prizes. This book should be in the hands of every American 
sportsman and sportswoman. In order to accomplish this, the following special rates 
are offered: 


Single Copies... . . $2.00 each 25 Copies .... . + $1.60 each 
10 Copies ... . . . $1.75 each 50 Copies .... . ~. $1.50 each 


Orders for 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
on the GAMES OF THE XIth OLYMPIAD and the 
IVth OLYMPIC WINTER GAMES 


Filled exclusively by 


AMERICAN OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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HE ample and varied diet of the training season 

gives way, on game day, to a carefully selected 
and restricted diet. Before prescribing his pre- 
game regimen, however, the coach must allow for 
certain individual differences. Game day may find 
the phlegmatic type of boy almost indifferent to 
the excitement and with a football player's usual 
zest for food and plenty of it; while the highly 
emotional boy may find even the scanty fare too 
much to ingest. 


The breakfast should be a very early one and can 
be more substantial than the actual pre-game 
meal. A well-balanced game day breakfast should 
include fresh fruit or fruit juice, a choice of cereal, 
a six-ounce tender steak, overdried toast and a 
glass of milk. A dry cereal with a sliced ripe banana 
and two soft boiled eggs along with toast and milk 
is another good breakfast. 


{ have used the following pre-game menu with 
most satisfactory results. Assuming that the game 


—e 


Dana X. Bible, Head Football Coach, University of Texas 


is to be played at 2:00 o'clock, we have our last 
meal at 11:00. This meal simply consists of dry 
toast with apple butter, one poached egg on toast 
or a lamb chop, and a hot beverage. If the day is 
especially raw or cold, we add a hot consomme. A 
sliced orange will suffice for the players suffering 
from extreme nervousness or tension. If you insist 
on including vegetables in this meal, a baked potato . 
with perhaps a side dish of peas constitute suf- 
ficient variety and quantity. 


A schedule calling for a single meal at 10:00 o'clock 
may work out best for the players who cannot con- 
sume food at the pre-game meal. This menu may 
consist of a fruit juice; cereal, a lamb chop, or 
baked potato, dry toast and a hot beverage. 


In concluding remember that strenuous exercise 
decreases the digestive functioning of the stomach 
when the exercise coincides with the great excite- 
ment produced by sports. So go rather sparingly 
with the victuals on game day. 
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: You cant go wrong weft 
GoldSmith 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS 


No. X9L “Laceless” Official 


The Official ‘‘Laceless’’ Basketball was first introduced and pioneered 
by Goldsmith. Today, the patented ‘*Laceless’’? construction combined 
with the Goldsmith patented *“*Para-Valve’’ means basketball perfection. 
Here is a ball that is perfectly balanced, with a “‘feel”’ that gives confi- 
dence in dribbling, passing, and shooting for the basket. Finest basket- 
ball leather, backed with a tested **Multi-Ply”’ double lining. Complies 
with the official specifications as to size, shape, and weight. 


are “ ‘al “ Seceless, School Price $12 85. 
No. PL “Piggie’ > Lambert “Laceless” Official 


Used and endorsed by ‘“‘Piggie’’ Lambert, famous Basketball Coach of Purdue University. Finest quality basketbs 
leather backed with a‘*Multi-Ply” double lining, with the patented ‘‘Para-Valve”’ bladder. $412 85 
Complies in every respect with the official specifications as to size, shape and weight ... School Price : 


